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I. INTftOPUCTION 

* 

■ ' Frosttijfg SMte CoDege, togethtr with the Rigional Education' Ser- 
vIc^Agtncy (RESA) of App4lach1an MaryUnd, of whioh It 1s a parH along 
with Allegany CcMiiiunHy College, Garrett Coranunlty College, Hagefstown 
Junior Conegfr, and. the Boards' tif |ducat1on of Alle^ny, Garrett, and 
Washington Counties, applied for and^subsfquently rece.l¥ed funding under 
Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 through the State Agency, 
University College, University of Maryland, College Wr^, The fundi ng,was 
dtvotad to a^roJtct,*as submitted awJ approvad, which had as Its purpose^ 
the reaHiatlon of the btnaflts of the State-wide Title I Maryland Project 
(to Strenqthtn Cornnunlty Services and Contlnuinq Education in Institutions 
of Hinher Education) by beginnlna ef^rts to develop an in-depth program 
for the institutions of hlqher education operating in Appalachian Maryland 
Specifically, the Rro}ect objectives were: 

(1) to collect, collatfi, and analyze the existing needs surveys 

and institutional responsibiHties for coimunity service and 

continijing education proqrams; 
•^2) to identify those program areas and institutional resources 

where cooperative or collaborative praqramTiing can most 

effecti vel y i^et the area's nee^s; 

(3) to facilitate institutional identity throuqh program concen- 
tration; and ^ 

(4) tO" recommend to the fhief Lxecutivos of the membDr institu- 
tions, policies and procedures necessary for more effective 
proqramninn, staff dnvel opment , and institutional communica- 
tion, ^ 



In d^i>sto iccompUsh the abovet tht projict wis dtslgnid to bt con* 
ducted In |hrfi sttgts t.e,, (1 ) «eeTlect1flfh, collitjon, and inalysis of 
tulstlng data, u2) groQp proctssts/inettlngs to acwfipllsh ©bjwtlve No. 2 

ibovet and (3) the prepafition and iubmisslon of findings and recofflmenda- 

^ ' ^' -. . ' 

tlons to the'^lef «e€ut1vas for review, d1scusi1on» and action, ^ 

It Had been anticipated that the project would result In a proposed, 
and hopefully, adop^d, "policies and procedures guide" on conmunity 
vices and continuinq education for use by the partlcipati^lnstitutlonSt 
both Individuany and collectively. This paper Is, therefore, presented ^ 
to the Reqional Education Service Agency and Its member Institutions for 
that purpose, ^ 

Since this paper represents the final report of the project. It will 
be devoted to the fpllowinq: 

(1) a recapitulation of the history of the project and its 
origin; 

(2) a summary of the events and processes of Phas^ I; 

(3) a sunmarv of the events and processes of Phase II; and 

(4) the recommendations of the project qroup and the consul- 
tants to the RESA chief executives. 

Included in the Appendices of this report are all the pertinent mateielals 
dealinnwith Phases I, II, and III, >^ 



II. PROJECT RECAPITULATION 



During the 1973-74 Fiscal Yea^ an Inttfinstitutlonal coffwlttee 




RESA oliiiibtfs) ms formed and was chargtd with axploring the btntflts and 
t^e posslbnitlis of eooptratlve programnlng. Bteause of the work of this 
eoiiin1ttte» and bKause ef the recognition of corrinunity sarvf^s as a prime 
"^area for cooperative efforts, a staff mtmber ffom a tq^er^ Institution^- 
couraged efforts toward the development of a seiriflc prpjtct that woul^ be^ 
designed to explore the ways of and the specl^l/areis of Institutional 
cooperation in conmunity services. As a result, the project was written 
and* since it dealt priBarlly with community servlceSt was .submitted to 
Title I In May of 1974 for consideration for funding. Plea^ refer to ^ 
Appendix A for a copy of the project narrative as submitted and subsequently 
.approved. 

The project, as submitted, Included <1) th# problem statement, (2) the 
specific objectives, (3) specific jtiethodologieSs (4) consultant services to 
be provided, (5) the evaluation design, (6) a description of the end product, 
(7) a timetable, (8) the identity of the project team and a nucleus task 
force, and (9) the Identity ol^he participating aqencies and their chief 
executives. The project was presented to the RESA Board of Directors on 
May 17, 1974, and was formally endorsed at that time. 

Phase I 

\ In August, 1974, the project team* held an orqanizational meetinq with 
the consultants. At that meetinn, the participants (1) reviewed the nission 



The project tean consisted of the. project co-directors, the proiect 
evaluator, and i ntervi ewcr/resea rGhtjr , and three project consultants, 

1 



ind objtctfvtSi (2)* reviewed and furthtr Identified the functions to be 
. accompli ihed, (3f^ Identified and assigned the tiSks to be perfopmed, 

(4) detefrttned the best mithods and fwans of accoffipllshlng the ^ka, and 

(5) established a timetable for Aa$k |^|ppl1shi?iint. In addltlonp an out- 
ilrii of th^^^hase I feport was generated. 

The project team menfctrs and the cortiunants then be^ efforts toward 
the acGompl Ishment. of project objective 1 1*©,, to eolltct, eoUatej and 
analyze the existing needs surveys and Institutional responsibilities for 
cormunity service and continuing education prograre. These efforts took 
theNform of interviews with relevant agencies* and the collection of exisitlng 
needsNsurveys. The data and Informktlon produced by these efforts^^re 
Si^ed and analyzed by th^ consultants and the project team members. 

Work then began on the Phase I report which not only dealt with 
Objective 1 of the project, but also Introduced the background inforfnation 
necessary for the successful beglnnMnq of Phase 11, the accomplishment of 
Objective 2 i\e,, to identify those program areas and institutional 
resources where cooperative or collaborative programming can most effectively 

mi 

meet the area's needs. As such^ the Phase I report provided (1) a brief 
hWtorical backqround of cofmunity services, (/) the major definitions of 
coniTiunity services, (3) a sufmnary of the current corriTiunity serv^^ces func- 
tions provided by the educational institution^ of Western Maryl and/^i^iid 
(4) a summary of the existing needs-sury^ data concerninq community^ ser- 
vices in Western Maryjand. Please refer to Appendix B for a copy^f the 

Phase I Progress Report^ 

I 



*Such as aVl of the R^SA member agencies, Tri-State RegionaV Resource 
Institute, Western Maryland Publ ic Library, State Department of Education, 
State Board for Community Cqlleqes, Board of Trustees of the State Coneges, 
and the Maryland Council for Higher Education, 
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■ * ; Phase II 

Thi objtctives for Phase II were tht satisfaction of project objectivis 
2, 3, and 4 with the exceptions that the final draft of findings and recon)- 
rendatloni, and thi presentation of this docurent to tht chief eKecutlves 
would not occur yntll the strlas of meetings had tennlnatid. 

A document entitled, "Ph«e Two Macro-Desidn" (dated January 10, 1975) 
ppestntid a complete design fop^fT^se II (refer to Appendix C). This dtsign 
borrows heavily from organization development' (OD) technolbgy and a particu- 
lar probleni-sol ving niithodology . 00 provides a framework for diveloping a 
group as a functional -achieving entity. The probleiti-sol ving metHodology 1s 
merely a categorization of activities that seem to fit the particular cir- 
cumstance, I.e., (1) we have our data survey of "what Is"; (2) we are free 
to discuss "what should be," and (3) we are expected to prescribe the ways 
and weans of achieving the "should be" state of affairs. 

Phase II Elements ■ * 



The macro-design lists sf^ (6) elements of the second phase (evalua* 
tlon was listed I but it was not a process element). In terns of structured 
activities and events, the sequence was to take a specific-to-,§eneral di rec- 
tion* That is* after corrTnuni cation training activities and other "ice- 
breakers^' and de-^sensi tizers , the group, itself, was supposed to arrive at 
consensus on how to mo^nitor on-going activity. The process elements were: 
K Entry 

2 , Communi cations Training 

3, Con tract Bui 1 ding 

4, Probl em»Sol ving ^ / 
b. Contract Reinforcement 

Entry . Entry occurred prior to the scheduled meetinq days and also 

during the first half of first workshop da>; ' The entry element is the 
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feadlriess pfeparttlon for paftlclpants and the expftss coimiltiT^nt of all 
participants^ tnterthe group process. ' 

Tht aUmnt is impoftant btcausa It strv6s to clarify wtMt the projict 
is abouti what is supposed to happen«.what values are attached to tive proj^t 
and the like. Roles ^re clarified as well. Participants learn what Ji/iJc- 
pectrt^ of them in vi^ of project objectives, - Gonsclpusly and.uncoMtiouslyy 
they assess each other's readiness and compttence to enter the reWtionshlp, 

The entry element is realized by having ke^ executiyes and participants 
place value on the endeavor by aqreeing to participate* This entails an 
understanding of the project; its intent, goafs, processes, and expected out- 
comes as well as the personal and institutional resources required for 
participation* The entry element is realized when participants agree to 
meetr when they have sampled products of the project; when they have had. a 
chance to discuss and probe the objectives and rationale of the project; * 
and when they agree to participate further in the project/process. 

In this project^ we find that the entry element is satisfied in Phases 
I and II and the element is, in fact, the 1 tnk that binds the two phases. 
Prior to the assembly and initial meeting of the task group (face-to-face) 
there were at least three 'eventsi«^1ch aided the group in terms of readi- 
nes s preparation: 

1. the review of the entire project (proposal) by Board of RESA 
(Chief Executives); 

2. the data/information gathering by personal interv4ew with 
Chief Executives and task group members, and/or other insti- 
tutional mentiers; and 

3. the Individual task group member's cornmitment participate 
in group meetings. 

Durinq the combi nert Board=member--task'=member meetinq (fir^.t half of 

first workshop day), two other entry-establishing events occurred: 

'10 




1. there «§f a festattment of coirmltment pn tKe paft of the ■ ' 
, ' chief ^rxecutlves and task group members to^ part lei pate; and 

2. the chief ekeiutlves ixpllcltly delegated authority to task 
gfaup rembers to complete the task. 

In supwry, the entry element provided* a readiness level for serious 

' group interaction. If successfuU the entry element would leafl to a "let'.s,' 

get, Started" feeling on the part, of participants. 

/ Conwunleatlons Tfalnlng . The Communications training element (oeourred 
during the Sicond half of the first workshop day ) Is defined as training in. 
skills ancf processes of tpansmlttlng information from one person to another. 
It has been found that the dynamics of entry give rise to various Intense 
feelings. As the participants assess each other's readiness" and competence 
to enter a group relationship, issues of trust^and suspicion, well-beliig 
and dissatisfaction, openness and closedness are very near the- surface. 
J Before the group can effectively come to grips wi'th its task, these self- 
oriented behaviors must ^ aired and dissipated. A rational, task-agreement 
on the part of participants seldom- res ul ts in efficiency and effectiveness. 
The group must be given the opportunity to become desensitized so as to set 
the stage for meaningful interaction. 

In this project several activities were selected which would: (1 )1ead 
to a clearer understandint) of the meaning of community services/cont1 nuinn 
education-, (2) desensitize participants; and (3) bring ttm group to focus on 
some agreernents so as to demonstfate teanwork. 

Attempts to improve comnuni cation must stem from a desire to Inprove 
interpersonal relationship and to achieve mutual understandlnq. The skills 
are neither new nor unique and many people use some of them spbrjt'aneously 
when interacting wltn others. In this portion of Phase II, the plans were 
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to Incftasi cUrliy of comnunlc^lon and Improve conmunl cation skills by 

partlelpatlng in the fell owing processes: 

U Pariphraslng, A wiy of checking with tht othtr ptrsoh to 
be sure thit you understand ^1$ Idtt or suggestion as ht 
Inttnded it. Any means of revtaling your understanding of 
the other person's conment constitutes a paraphrase. The 
objective 1s to provide information tp the other person so 

m 

that he can determine whether you understand his message as 
he Intends it, 

2, Taking a survey . The convener poses the decision; one or two 
people clarify it by paraphrasincj; then everyone in turn 
states his reaction to the proposal, 

3.. Sroup Agreements . Given what has occurred up to this point, 
the group may wish to conclude any group agreements; This can 
be initiated by direct suggestions* by taking a survey » or by 
other methods. 

The process consultants had expected to inject simulated/practice issues 
and terms into the group process in a formal* didactic manner. Thfl is, 
specific activities had been planned to assist task group members in shar- 
pening communications skills. This "practice" appcoach was abandoned in 
favor of an informal approach in keeping with the expressed needs and 
desires of the task qroup* The thjee activities listed above were* there- 
^fore* conducted in an, informal manner as the group (1) worked through' the 
definition of community services; (2) arrived at a definition of community/ 
(qeographlcal bounds, etcOi (3) identified the various target qi^ups in the 
adult, eighteen year-old, out-of-school population; and (4) formed the opera- 
tional definitions of connunity service functions. 



The three activities were used with the information base provided" in 
the Progress Report document (Appendix B, pp. 3P-41; the various defini- 
tions of comnunity services (p. 3^- 3:^; the educational approaches/orientation 
differences (pp. 1? and 43); and, the definition of cofiitiunity (pp. 4^ and An) . 

Contract Building . Contract bgildinq (occurred during the second naif 
of the first workshop meeting) is defined as reaching consensus on how to 
proceed (work, interact, control, etc.) with the task in order to accomplish 
project objectives. It was assumed that straight-forwar^d definitions of 
(1) time and resource constraints, (2) available information', and (3) the 
qeneral expectations of the super-stf ucture (RESA membership), would rein- 
force objectives set by the task qroup, with the group then alotting an oper- 
ational strategy conceptually akin to the DAP approach presented in the « 
macradesign. While the qroup required the human relations approach in terms 
of interaction, the parameters of their charge, and the constraints of the 
environment in terms of time and other resources, required the group to . 
agree on the use of a structural method for^ acWiving the tasks at hand. 
The group had to arrive at consensus on how to proceed, what roles to assume, 
what to anticipate as outcomes and how to monitor on-going activity. 

D emonstration . The uisic DAP approach was used by the^task group as 
its primary method of operation. Its implementation steps are elaborated 
as follows: 

1. The task group aqreed that there must be a clear undurstaTid i ng 
of the definitions and intent of the elements of the taxonomy 
of comfnunity servictj functions. 

2. They aqretid that these elonents should t)e placed in ri matrix 
foTTOt (refer to Appendix P). 
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They agreed that the taxonomy matrix should be examined 
at least three separate dimensions i.e,, 

(a) current community service functions. 
Sub-functions, and programs being met 
by member agencies be documented (this 
corresponds to the "what 1s" dimension); 

(b) needed services and programs be identified 
in the taxonomy ratrix as s^id needs are 
expressed in vievi of regional (not agency) 



areas as an agency response be identified in 
the taxonomy matrix, The latter two dimensions 
correspond colloctlvely to the "should be" di- 
mension. ' 
The task qroup further agreed to use a numerical rating 
system for responding to each element in the taxonomy 
matrix, whereby: 

"3" - Funct1on/sub-function/program exists » and is 



"2" ^ Function/sub-fgnction/program exists , and Is 
of roderate Importance; 

"1" - Function/sub-function/program exists , and is 
of low importance; and 

"0" - Function/sub-function/program does not exj st . 

This system was used in reference to the ''current omphasi 

"need identification," and "future emphasis/importance" 

rdtinqs. Thtj lanquaqe ( ^' CKH ts^ ) above corresponds only 



cons i derations ; and 



(c) future emphasis/importance on specific needs 





in 



to the "current" ratings and was changed for the need 
identification and the future euphasis ratings. For 

needs identification and futyre emphasis/importance » 
''3,'* "2/' "i," and '*0,'* correspond to ''high importance,' 
"moderate importance,'' "low Importance," and to "little 
or no importance," respectively (Refer to Appendix^ D). 
5, The task group agreed that the best way to proceed would 
be to work through composite ratings (all agencies^ and 
sub-groups of agencies such as public schoolSi and col- 
leges) of current functions/sub-f unctions/ programs, and 
then to work through the other dirensions to arrive at 
specific outcomes which would accomplish the Phase II 
objectives, 

Probl em Sol ving (DAP) . The problem solving element (occurred during 
the second half of the second workshop meeting) is defined as the resolu- 
tion of any discrepenci es between an actual state of affairs and some ideal 
state. The task group worked through the basic DAP design as presented in 
the macro-design documents that Is, desiqnative, appraisive, and prescrip 
tive activities occurred in that order, rrflking extensive use of ratinqSi 
surveys^ and consensus testing, 

The following processes were utilized in the project activities: 
1 , Desi qnati ve acti vi ty : 

[df the composite matrix responses were r^eviewed to fully 
elaborate the extent and denree of currently operative 
contnunitv service/cnntinuinn education (cs/ce) functions, 
and 




/ 

(b) the average (mean) and range values were compiled for 

each ratrix element (refer to Appendix D). 
Appraisive activity: 

(a) each institutional representative was asked to complete 
a "LNeed" rating and a "Future Emphasis/Iniportance" 
rating for the entire taxonony matrix; 

(b) the ''Need" ratings for each agency were presented and 
discussei^by the task groyp as to appropriateness * 
indices of support, implications for the future, and 
the 1 Ike; 

(c) usinq a composite "Need" rating, the task group agreed 
on a ratlnq (numerical value) for each f unction/sub-^ 
function/program of the entire taxonomy matrix vis-a- 
vis the Western ''aryland reqion; 

i 

(d) the task group then examined composite taxonomy matrices 
of "Need" and "Future" ratings (with means and ranqes) 
to search for patterns and trends; 

(e) from examination of the data, the qroup then identified 
those matrix elements which were thouqht to be indica- 
tive of areas of possible agency cooperative endeavor. 
The criteria for identification of these ele>iGnts were: 

i, hiqh "Need," low "Current," low "Fciture" ratings, 

11. high "Need," low "Current," high "Future" ratings 

i11, any high "Need" and/or hiqh "Future" element 

ratings that exist for the total task qroup or 
sub-qroups . 

The elements that were identified by the above criterion 
were: 




= high "Ne.ed," low "Currenti" low "Future" rating 



Job Counsel ing 

Self-Development Courses 

Continuing Education - Trades _ 

Consumer Education 

Analyzinq Manpower Data 

- high "Need," low "Current," high "Future" rating 

Career Infonnatlon 

Short Courses ^ \ 

Adult Vocational Prograre 

Continuing Education - Duslness Managimant 

In Service Education 

Programs for Unemployed 

Identlfyinq Needs (in region) 

Information Exchange 

Joint Cormilttti/^ork 

Consulting witR Small Businesses^ 

Pro fess ional Conferences 

Physical Education Facilities Utilization 

Recreation Facil Ities 

Participant Ratings (of activities in cs/ce) 
Proarm Requests 

i 

- any high "Need" and/or high "Future" element 
ratings that exist for the total task group or 
sub-qroup . 

Continuing Education - Professionals 
Budget Development (for cs/ce programs) 
Media Releases^for cs/ce) 
Conference Ro^ffc. (provision of) 
Attendance Patterns (cs/ce) ,^ 

(^) The above elenents were examined by the task group in 

view of facilitating and constrainina forces* and after 

nuch discussion and consensus testing the task group 

reached consonsus on the followinq elements as beina 

most representative and havinq the most potential for 

cooperati ve (member aqenci es ) devel opment : 
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Identifying Needs (In region)* 
Cafeer Information 
Prograim for Unemployed 
InfofTOtion Exchanqe 
Short Courses 
Professional Conferences 
^ In-Serylce Education 

Prtscriptiye actlvl^ty: 

(a) the constellation of elements listed linmediately 
above suggested a possible program of elements to 

the task qroup members; 

(b) given the current economic situation in Western 
Maryknd, and given the data/information base 
developed during the task group activity, it 
appeared that a need (common) had, in fact, been 
clearly identified (assistinq a particular tarqet 
group, the unempl oyed) , 

(c) the remaininq elements = Career Incarnation, Infor-- ^ 
fnation Exchange* Short Courses, Professional Confer- 
ences, and In-^Service Education - were seen as contrib^ 
utina in the development of Programs for the Unernployed 

(d) the task qroup then structured an outline of a tnta^ pn 
qrar^ desinn which reflected the above elements in vari- 
ous ways. The following functions were identified as 
"Programs for the Unemployed"' 

Jqb_ C rejjijn 

Consulting vnth Business and Industry 

Expansinri of Curr--^nt Business/ Indus try/Publ i c Sr^rviec 

E mpl oy ncn t 0 p por t un i 1 1 e s 
Bring >'o':s to Western Maryland 
MyDan '^esDijrcos Pool Identi ficat inn 
Lducation ^or Realistic Enployrent LApectatio^" 
Lducation ^or Public Officials 
Creation of Positive^ Power ^roup 
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Peo pi e Preparati on 

Train^nq for Counsel Ofs/Soci al Workers 

Upgradinq of Job Skil Is 

Retraining and Traininq 

Basic Skills Educatipn, « ABL 

Fannly Counsel inq (mobnity, manaqement) 

Peopl e PI acefnent 

Job Counseling - Resume Preparation 

Career Information - Central Reference Service 

Inter)/iew Skills - Job Availability Information 

(e) Having identified the above areas, the members offtne 
task qroup returned to their respective institutions 
to present the ^unctions to the chief planning/decision- 
nakinq personnel with the purposes of (1) obtaininq feed- 
Dack concerning the constraining and facilitating forces * 
and (2) obtaining a detemination of which of the functions 
tne institution wfOuld cofrni t itself to developing on a 
cooperative basi s . 

^f) Hfivinr identified and specified those areas of most 

pressing reaional need^ of greatest potential for cooper- 
ative p roorarrrii n n, and of nreatest i ns ti tutional^^^rrT;?! 
riMzMH , tne tasK qroup 's Dasic task was completed. The 
next, or follow-up activity to the task qrnup's 'r^or^- is 

i 

tne creation of task-oriented, proQ'^ar^ develonnient cor'- ^ 
frittees to be convened for the nurpose of utilizing the 
tast grnun's ^indirns, and more imnortantlv, in benin work 
to^^ard thp developniant and imple mentation of the pro nr anis 
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Contract Relnforcetrient . The foregoing information serves, to both 
sumTOrize and document the nieans by which the ta^k qroup operated or per- 
formed, as well as^ present the content of the group's findings. 

The means and the methods utilized by the group and developed by the 
group led to the product*^ocumentfd herein. The* documentation is to serve 
as a representation of a pieces s model which the task group rGspflimends to 
the RESA Board ©f Directors as the set of bg^iviors which wlir^ld membtr^' 
Institutions in the identif^J^tion and prograrTiTiing of cMperatiyfe and/or 
collaborative Comrouriity Service/Continuinq Education functions* 
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III. POLICIES AND PROC EDURES RECOMMENDATIONS 

- - . : , : : ^ 



GlM€fmhat the project itself was of a pilot/experimental nature, the 
project team-devoted much time and effort to the design of a process that 
it anticipated would work efficiently and effectively the first time through. 
If, in fact, the experience proved to be successfuU the ra1n r^onmendation 
would be to adopt the process for use on a permanent, periodical, and syste- 
matic basis. It is believed that the process was indeed a successful one. 

t^is instance, there are several indicators of success: (1) the-sat1s- 
^faction verbally expressed by task group members reqarding group fifllttioninq 
and group products; (2) the fact that the task was achieved by the group in 
five days rather than the scheduled six days; (3) the group remained cohesive, 
that is, only two members of the original task qroup "dropped out" fn terms 
of active participation; (4) tne volume and varieties of "solutions" to the 
group's task exceeded informal expectations of the project team; and, most 
importantly, (53) sonic^ of the ^ESA member agencies began informal planninq 
0^ a cooperative comnunity service program durina the afternoon of the final 
task qroup meetinn, Tfiis last outcome exceeded all expectations of the 
project staff. The following recommendations are, therefore, made from the 
research and fron t^e experiences encountered during the project operations, 

IT IS -RECOMMENDEU THAT: 

U The RESA members appoint a permanent Cofrfriunity Services Planning 

Cormittee with the charge of continually exploring cooperative/ 
C_ collaborative comnunity services pronramminn in Western f'aryland. 
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2. That the CammHtee referred to above undergo a training/education 
program designed around interdisciplinary interinsti tutional pro- 
qranifninq. 

3. That the RLSA members adopt the essential elements of "Interagency/ 
Interinsti tutional Cooperation," as. outlined in the Phase I 
Progress Report,* as a standard for cooperative comtiunity ser- 
vices program development (See Appendix B, pp, 53-59), 



4, That the Community Services Planninq Committee utilize the process 
established during the project i.e., the DAP approach, 

r 

b. That the ComfDHttee, upon i denti fication of possible cooperative/ 

\ 

collaborative communi ty ■ scrvi ce pfonfians be charqed with recom- 
mcnJifu; to the ^ZZ^^ Board of Directors the assiqnp»ent of program / 
developTCnt acti^ties to special purpose Task Forces whose memDerf 
ship would consist of those individuals who are directly responsi-\ 
bltj for trie ider/tifiod areas within their specific institutions 
and/or .;:]0 are identified by the relevant RESA Board nenber 
[^,':^^c^f^L cbief executive). 

"^ i': t'u; Task Forcefs) be charaed vvi th (1) the planning and develops 

if 

rit^nt uf L:iu sp^^ci^ic proqram{s), which would include the specific 
details of inp I ementati on , such as the '^whOj'' the "when," tlie 
"v/herc,'' and the 'how," of i mpl enentation ^ as well as a recommen- 
dation uf the nost logical fiscal agent in each case. 



L, Alexander and P, P, Lv^ns , Progress F^gort, Appal ach ian 
r/larid 'Mcrocos"^ t5-.S tren ntbeTr r,.[D"nmunTty -:3ervices a.'i-i 



' 1 1 an d - - ' 'a rj 1 an d ' * i c ro_r o s _t5.^S tre nqu i en" Conmurn tj j 
tTn uTnq Educa tTonV I5ecemFerT0 , 1174, 
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7. That the special program task forces report their reconfnended 
operational plans back to the RESA Board of Directors. 

8. That the RESA Board of Directors act (either accept or reject) 
upon the Task Force p^oqr^m recommendations. 
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Partial Copv of Project Proposal ) 
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Title I - in'qhef Education Act of I^CC 



HARYLAiND 

COMMUi^lTy SERVICE AND CONTINUIN-G EfflJCATIOi^ 
RROGRAM PROPOSAL 



Stflt-- Anrnc'/ 
^rii vf'rsi t v Col 'ege 
I 'ii 1 VET'j i tv of 'larv''and 
Gollenr I'.irk, Maryland 2074? 



STATEMENT OF SPECIFIC COMMUNITY PROBLEM _ 

The need to strenqthen community service proqrams and to develap* 
inter- tnstitutional and cofmunity communications relative to such 
proqrams has been of prlrne concern in this Appalachian area of 
Maryland since 1967, Institutional arrangements have been developed 
durino this period, but the means and the method to strenqthen this 
community outreach prooram have'^ee^ la-ckinn. 

* 

Staff development and pronramminn have been fr&f]uently Identified as 
a need in this area which if met, could contribute to the over-all 
quality of education jn the area and to the improvement of institu- 
tional effectiveness. Indirectly, it could have an impact on the 
economic development of the region through improved leadership^ a, 
trained labor pool , jind more productive employees. 

These concerns have been expressed directly or indirectly in several 
intep^insti tutional activities since 1967, This was a major topic of 
discussion durinq the renular, but infornial, monthly meetinqs of the 
Lducational Advisorv Comittee of Appalachian Maryland from 19C7 to 
M71 , The committee was composed of chief executives ^nd administra- 
tors from all levels of education. 

Cooperation and community service was implicit in the Renlonal no- 
source Institute conducted at Frostbura State Cnllene in June, 
Tills was a cooperative effort of institutions of hinher learninn in- 
cUidinq Frostburn; tne two Community Colleoes; and the tliree Ctate 
* fii vtirsi t^' es fron ''aryland. West Virginia, and Pcnnsyl van ia . 

t{ie sane nroup participated in the Conference to Explore Institutional 
Cooperation in the Tri-State Area a^ White Sulphur Sprinns, Pennsylvania* 
also in June of 1960, This Title I ^o^iect resulted In the creation of 
''an Advisory Committee on Ins ti tutinnar Coopera tion that examined and 
identifiori pronran area needs and made r ecommenda tinns for i^^6ti tutional 
arrannenents to beqin to meet the needs, 

Anot^ier effort tn identify the needs for cnmmunitv service by oducation 
was two Seminars on Industries Fducational Needs in the rumi:)erland 
Ruqion (tr4-^state) . The two seminars held in Pecember, 1970, and 
April, 1071, resulted in the creation of the Tri -State Renional Resource 
Institute whose^urpose is to develop manpower traininn and education 
proqrams for industry, business^ labor, and oovernment in the tri-statc 
area. Three areas of need were identified: (1; Continuinn Education 
(2) Skills and apprentice tJ^ainina, and (3) Chanqe in community attitudes, 
Institutions of fiiqher learninn, includina Frostburq, are involved in 
this activity. 

All of thesfyneeds are brouqht into focusl throunh the creation and 
activity of the Peqional Education Service /^qencv of Annalac^iian flary- 
land (See Appendix A), The educational cooperative formally orqani/ed 
in 1971 has addressed itself to all of these areas of concern. All pf 
the [)urposos are related to the concerns, hut the fDllnwinn two are 
nK)St uxpresbiye of the cnrict^rns and needs: 
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**T© fMitf ceoperatlDn amonfl all educational instltutlont 
^ iiii Biifctiittfliii rnnriratdk^m m rjttds of tb« ^ 
in thi region, to assure a comnen conetrn for noting / flp 
thtse ntidi, to develop rtlatlonshlps* for accompllshlnrq 
. ' thtse needs « ahd to pcovide maximum efforts In support 
of these #edf. ^ 

To pfOTOte the Improvement of educrtlonal sclentlflCt 
and literary facilities and programs at and among partlcl- 
* piling Institutions, to prevent needless iTyplldatlon in 
ormr that taeh^stltution may achieve a high danrtfe of 
exMllenee In i^ total program, to encourage Individual 
irvinative among the said institutions in formulatinn new t 
programs and procedures, and to promote the joint use of . 
research and planning facilities and services." 

All Institutions of higher learning and tHe Boards of Education ar 
signatories of this legal entity of government. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM 

A, Ubjeeti ves 

The overall purpose It to realize the benefits of the state- 
wide Title I Maryland Project to Strengthen Community Services " 
' and Continuing Education in Institutions of Higher Education in 
developino an in-depth program for the insjtitutlons of higher 
education operatina in Appalachian riarylan^d as follows: 

1. To sffectuate a collaborative effort throuah 
Frosttert-4tate CoTJ^gej^i4h RESA, an educa- 
tlonal cooperatTveT^ 

2, To collate and analyze existinq needs surveys and 
institutional responsibilities for community ser- 
vice and continuinq education programs* 



To identify those pronram areas and institutional ^ 
resources where cooperative or ^coll aborati vo pro- i 
nramminq^can most effectively meet the area's needs, 
and to facilitate insti tutinnal identity throunh 
pro-am concentration. 

To recommend to the Chief Executives of the institu- 
tions policies and procedures necessary for rore 
effective pronramminn staff developrent and institu= 
tlonal communications. 



B. Program Uescription 
1 . Proqram Content 



a. Introduction - It is a three-staged proqram which will 
result in a proposed (and ailopted?) policies and 



ftrpctduffi guide jon cotnmunity services M^«ntlTHrfj|| 
education for use by the paHlclpttfflf IlllfflU irfOflfr^ 
both Individually and collectlvtly. Two W^^^^ 
dlrectfon will be provided through a colUWrStlve 
arrangement With RESA. Consultant services will be 
acquired to provide the major Input for an objective 
overview, document search and collation, analyses, 
group process, and final recoiflr«ndat1ons, _ Continuing 
evaluation will be anducted by RESA staff, and joint 
staff from RESA and Frostburg will be responsible for 
the preparation and publication of proposed guide. 

i 

Program States 

b. Collation and Analysis - Sufficient educational needs 
srfWeys have been conducted in the area to establish 
a sound datum for this activity. These have been con- 
ducted on a county by cqunty basis, on a tri -county 
basis, and on an interstate basis. Different survey 
instruments were used, but the coverage was sufficient 
enouqh to collate them by cateoory and coiifnonal ity." 
The analysis will condense the d^ta and interpret its, 
application to community service and continulnn educa- 
tion. This effort of four months duration wiTl accomp- 
lish objective A, 2 above. 

Group Process - A task force selected by each partici- 
patfno institution will meet tv/o times a month over a 
three month period. The purpose of this major program 
effort will be to accomplish objective A, 3 above. A 
portion of the first meeting will be a joint meeting 
of the Task Force and the Chief Executives of the co- 
operatinq Institutions. This will reaffirm the commit- 
ment to pronram and will provide an opportunity for ini- 
tial policy direction to the Task Force. These mentir.ns 
will be Drecisely structured and led by a team of tv/o 
local consultants well-versed in research and nroup 
process. 

Findings and Rec on inendation - The consultants and staff 
wTTT prepare\The findings and recommendations for sub- 
mittal to a joint meetinn of the Chief Executives and 
the Task Force \for review and discussion. The Chief 
Executives will consider these results in developinq 
individual and colUctive pol icies whi ch will strennthen 
their community service and continulTin education roles, 
All of these data will then be' incorporated into a pub- 
lished auide on policies and procedures for connunity 
service and continuina education in Appalachian Maryland 
This effort of three months duration will accomplis'i 
nbinctivc A, 4 at)Ove. 
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c. Program Direction - Overall direction win be provided 
by frostburg State College, but wttk-to-week direction 

" and" office support win be provided by RESA. This col - 

? laboratlve approach will accomplish object 1vt B, 1 

. ' ' above. ' 

The Project Dirtctor will be Mr, itohn Bambacus of 
Frostburg State Collegei He win provide overall 
guidance and direction to Insure that the prograw 
follows Title I quidellnes and Frostburg State College 
policy. Also, he must approve all tnniactlons and 
reports. Week-to-week ImplemenUtlon the program 
will be the responsibility of Mr. Anthony South of the 
RESA staff. He will work In close conatooration with 
the Project Director. RESA will provide secretarial 
support and routine office supplies. Also, Mr. South 
will provide supervision to the student consultant who 
will be housed at the RESA office. 

d. Coniultant /Services - These services wll 1 involve four 
people. One win be a specialist In community services 
and continuing education. Two will have txpertlse in 
'institutional research processes through group Involve- 
ment. The fourth will be a student consultant Interning 
frofn Frostburg State College, 

the special ist from a non-participant institution will 
provide an objective or ''third party" overview at 
scheduled initervals throughout the project period. Six 
on-sitfe visits or two visits per stage w^ll be conducted 
t and four days of recorded at-home reviews or commentaries 

win be prepared. The on-s1tt visits are for planninq 
and group meetings. The reviews or commentaries are to 
be conducted* for the reports completed at the end of each 
staqe of the program. 

This authoritative overview by a disinterested third 
party will reinforce objectivity in the results and reconir 
mendations, assure that the participants h|ve confidence 
in the process and the results* and can suggest solutions 
to major areas of misunderstandlnq or conflict. 

Two local consultants experienced in educational research 
and nroup process will be retained to assist in analyzlna 
the needs' surveys j in conductino the nroup meetliiqs, and 
in preparing the final recomTOndatlons , This will require 
about fifty man-days of tire. They will operate as a team 
1n close collaboration with the staff and others. The 
analysis' of the collated needs surveys will be used as 
basic reference raterials 1n the group meeting. As a team 
they will conduct six"^ meetinas using established factors 
in the dynamics Jof qroup process in model buildinq for 
inter-institutional cooperation. ■ They will be involved 
In all other qroup planning and pol icy meetings and 
especially in the preparation of the final report. 
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Th# student consuHant, Mrs. Ph^is D. Sttwart from 

first stage. This person wJll work out of the RESA 
Office undflP^he direction df fir. South, The major 
role will be fn document ^llwtion (educational needs 
surveys) and the coHatlon of these data in a foririat 
which will facilitate analysis. About 80 days will be 
required for this activity, , • 

e. Evaluation - Dr. EugS»i Hall of the RESA staff wi^ll 
co^d^fcm.^ evaluation which will be a continuing 
procKI throughout the program period* See Appendix 
lifor Iris- biographical sketch, 

f, PoUcy and Procedural Guide ^ The final product will be 
a guide that can be used 1n strengthening Individual 
and collective proararr^ of th$ J|St1tut1ons. It should 
reduce unnecessary \dupl icatio*Nw effort, enhance the 
fulfillment of comrfwnity needs , and enable soto 4nst1- 
tutions to provide Intensive programs In limited areas. 
The guide which will Include a summary of the proceeding 
and finding^lll be published in a form suitable for 

^ up*dat1nq and chanqlna'. It could serve as a model for 
other areas of the state. 

Methods and Materials 

The mijor methods used will document research) and analysis, 
group ^ocess using tested procedures and models, and eval- 
uative procedures describing Section IV. 

A task force will be orqanized for the second state enlarqin 
upon a nucleus group listed in paragraph III, B below. One 
additional participant will be requested from Qkch institu- 
tion, and additional participants will be invited from the 
Cooperative Extension Service, the University Collene, the 
Renlonal Vocational Resource Center, and pESA. The Chief 
Executives of sev^n institutions are already organized as a 
Board of Directors for RESA. Additional participation at 
this level from other Institutions will be invited to par= 
ticipate in these special sessions. 

Study and workinq materials will be provided each partici- 
pant on the task force. These packets my include basic 
references on community services and continuinq education, 
nBterials from the first state* and mlscenaneous sunplies. - 

Facul ty Resources 

Mr. John Sambacus, Director of Public Affairs Internsiiip 
Pronram (FSC), Title I Project Pi rector 



Facility and Equipment 

^ f«eilUiM and •qwipnMit of any participating Institution 

e available for this program. 



r 
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6. time Schedule - 10 npnths 

First Stagt - 1st thru 4th niDnth 

^ to thf it planning and dfvelopmtnt fntttlngs (1 day each) 

with staff and consul tint 
Xh weeks or 64 days for student 

Second Stage - 5th thru 7th rronth , 
Six Task Force meetings a month) one day each 
First meeting - joint meetinn of Task Force and Chief 
Executives (1 day) 

Third Stage - 8th thru lOth month 

Joint meeting of Task force and Chlaf Executives (1 day) 
Meeting of Chief Executives (1 day) 
Completion of Project 

III. SUPPORTING DATA 

A, Geographic Location 

The area includes Aneqany, Garrett^ and Washington counties, 
and the pronran involves all public education institutions 
located in the area and the University of Maryland which serves 
the area. 

D, Proqram ParticiDants 

Pol icy Meetings - (Seven existing, ten maximum) 

Dr, Luther Shaw, President, Garrett Comunltv ColTene 

Dr. William H. Buser, Superintendent* Board of tducation 

of Garrett Countv 

Dr. Nefson P. Guild, President, Frostburn State Collene 

Dr. Wayne Iiill, Superintendent* Board of Lducation of 
Al 1 enany County 

Dr. W. Ardcll Haines, President, Alleqany ConiTiunity Colleno 

Dr. Atloo C. Kepler, Presidont, Haoerstown Jr. College 

Dr. Claud t. Kitchens, Superintendent, Boarfl of Education of 
Washi nntnn County 

' Juclcus Task Torce - (Ten existinn^ 30 raximum) 



Mr. Robert L. Younqblood, Dean of Career Pronrarns, 
Alleqany Communltv Collene 
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Mr. Paul Afbogast, Assistant Superintendent,, Board of 
. C4iicat1ofl of A1 Itgaiw County ' 

Mr, KtnMth Twntty, Rtglontl Coofdinatof^^ryTana State 
Dipintment of Iducatlon 

r4r. Jamis L Raid, Assistant Suptflnttndintt Maryland State 
Department of Education 

Mr. Mel Mlrktfff^peelal Assistant to the President. 
Frostburg State Collefle 

Mr, Melvin Metzger, Elementary Supervisor*, Board of Education 
6f Garrett County 

Or, David Harris, Dean of the College, Hagerstown Junior 
College ^ 

Ur, Jan Jansseni Dean of Students, Garrett Coninunlty College 

Dr. Peter G, Callas, Director of General Administration, 
Board of Education of Washington County 

Mr. George E. Allen, Executive Director of RESA 

Cooperatinq Agencies - Public, Voluntary, and Private Organization 

Board of Education of Alleqany, Garrett, and Washlnqton 
Counties 

Garrett Community College 

Frostburg State College 

Allenany Community College 

Hagerstown Jr* College 

Cooperative Extension Service, University of -laryland 

University Colleqc» University of Mai%^nd 

Renional Vocational Resource Center^ c/o Board of Education 
of Allegany County, 108 Washlnqton Street, Cumberland, MC 21 

Regional Education Service Agency of Appalachian flaryiand* 
flO Washington Street, Cumberland, flaryland 21bC2 

Relationship to Other Proarams, Particularly Under Federal and 
State Lenislation 

Tlie fonowifin proqrans partially funded throunh Federal lunisla- 
tion have a direct relationship to coniTiunity services and con- 
tlnulnn education; 
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1. Mirylind ProctrtiR to Strerwthen Cowwunlty Servlcit and 
ContlfiyiiiQ EducatlOB of Institutions of Higher Ltarnlng - 
Tftlt li Hfghif E&iattofi Act^ , 



2. Fton^wtf Devil op«nt Pfogram for Indus try* Bus1ness» 
Govemmentt and Labor - (Appalachian Mii^land j « Section 
^ 211 Ap^lachlan Regional Oevtlopmnt Act. 

3« Careif Education Deinonstratlon Pfogram (Appalachian HaWla^^) 
Section ail, AppaUchlan tegloMi Developaiefit Act. 

4. ^RESA Operations (Appalachian Maryland) - Action 211* 
Appalachian Regional Development Act. 

E, Relationship to Existing UnlveKlty, College, and/or 
Coifinunlty Prograre 

See D above 

F, New and Innova'tiye Features of Proposed Programs 

Two features of this proqram my be Innovative: 

K Use of third-party specialist consultant for overview to 
insure objectivity and confidence of participants, 

2, Develoionient, printinn, and possible adoption of a Policy 
and Procedural Guide for Commjnlty Service and Contlnuinq 
Education for this specific area. This might be model 
for other areas. 

IV. EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

The procedures described in Appendix E will be adapted for use with 
this proqram. 

V. EVIDENCE OF THE INSTITUTION'S AND/OR THE COMMUNltY'S COMMITMENT TO 
THE PROGRAM 

A. Cither Statement of ''.esolution by the Comfnunlty and the Insti- 
tution, if appropriate 

< 

Mr. Robert Younnhlood, the Cnairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Reqion'Sl Education Service Agency* with their authority 
aqroed to the collaborative arrangements with Frostburg State 
Colleqe and will provide staff support and matching funds for the 
prograrru 

^ Or other Evidence of Comnunity fieed. Interest and/or Support 

Not Applicable 

B. Matchinn Funds 

Not Needed, See Part VI. 
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VI. OOOKMTINi 6eN.U6E(S) OR UNIVERSITY (lES) OTHER THAN WSTITUT ION 
SUINmiNS PWPOSAL 

Regional Education Servlct Agency V 
of Appalachian Mryland V 
110 Uashlngton Strtet 
CuR^erland, Naryland 21502 
Tt1«phd»ii: (301) 724-6190 

A. Faculty ^tfew^ bt Cowmittiid froin Cooperating Institutions 

Mr, Anthony South, Educational Associate for Post 
Secondary Educatlqiu(RESA) , Associate 
Director ofT1t\e I Project 

Dr. Eugene Hall, Educational Aisocl'ate for Research 
and Evaluation (RESA) - Project E value tor 

B. Description of Services and Involvement of Cooperating Insti- 
tutions 

RESA wjll make available Mr. Anthony South, Educational Asso- 
ciate ^201 of time) who will provide week-to-week direction to 
the project. He will arrange schedules, send out notices, 
arrange for consultant support, organize and provide leader- 
ship to the Task Force, and be responsible for reports and 
publications.' Also, he will supervise the Student Consultant. 

Dr. Eujgene Hall, Educational Associate (5* of %1me) will 
conduct the evaluation. 

■ 

Secfttarial support from tKf RESA staff will be^ulvalent to 
25% of one secretary's time for ten months, I / 

RESA will provide routine office supplies and/^pport at an 
estimated rate of $50 per month. This win ihclude stationery, 
xerox reproduction, postaqe, and telephone. Mso* RESA will 
make available visual ^ide equ^piient and r^^co^nq equipment. 
Consideration will be given to VTR segments of the activity, 

' C. Matching Funds from Cooperating Institutions or Agencies 

Amount $2,710 In-Kind ContrlbuWons . / 
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PROGRESS REPORT 



Tltlt .1, HEA.^oject 

"Appalachian Hiryland — A Maryland Microcosm t© 
Strtngthsn Connunlty Strvlces \ 
and Continuing Education" ^ 
[Tltla I, HEA] 



Submitted to 

The Regional Education Service Agency 
Member Institutions 



- ,j 

Donald L. Alexander, Consultant 
and 

Paul R. Lyons, Consultant 
December 30, 1974 
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Preface 

i 

* 

SUte CQlltot, togtthtP with the RiglOMl Edueatlon Stpvic* 
Agtncy (RESA) of Apptlichlan-lteryUnd, of which 1t Is a part along with 
Allegany Ctfninunity Contge, Garrett CofrBiunlty Conege, Higerstown Junior 
College, and the Boards of Education of Allegany, Garrett, and Washington 
Counties', applfed for and received funding under Title I of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 through the State Agency, University Collegt, University^ 
of ftiryland. College Park. The funding Is^evoted to a project, as sub» j 
mitted and approved*, which has %s Its purpose the realization of the bene-^/ 
fits of the State-wldt^le I Maryland Project (to Strengthen Conwunlty 
Services and Continuing Education in Inst1tut1o;is of Higher Education) ^ 
beginning efforts to develop an in-depth program for the institutions 
higher ©ducation operating in Appalachian Maryland. Specifically, th 
project is designed: 

(1) to collect, collate, and analyze the existing needs survey5|and 
institutional responsibilities for comnunity service and cptln- 
uiqg education programs; 

(2) to identify those prograni areas and institutional resourelF 
where cooperative or collaborative programmlnq can most ^f'^c- 
tively meet the area's needs; 

(3) to facilitate institutional identity through program co^cehtra- 
tion; and 

(4) to reconme^d to the Chief Executives of the member in^itutions ,^ 
policies and'^lcedures neceesary for more effective ^rogratminj, 
staff development, and institutional coimuni cation. 

It is anticipated that the project will result in a propoiedJ and hopefully, 

adopted, "policies and procedures guide" on contnunity servi/es and continuing 

edu/ation for use by the participatinn Institutions, both individually and 

jp4lec tively, / 

In order to accomplish the above, the project is be/nn conducted in 
three stages/phases - i.e., (1) conectlon, collation, /and analysis of 
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txisting 4ati» (2) group ^procassts/mtfitln^ objtetlve 

f flmir, tnd (3) pftparation and submission of the findings and rtcoiN 
mMdatloni to tht Chltf Ejcteutlvts for revltw and d1icusi1on« . 

This rtport ;dta1s txcluslvtly with Phait I of tht projtet andt as 
such t pirovldes tht background for the group processes of Phast II, This 
report Is. thfrefore, devoted to providing (1) a brief historical back* 
ground of coninunlty services, (2) the mjor definitions of coimunlty ser- 
vtces, (3) a sunriary of the currtnt state of I community services In tht 
Ualted States, (4) a summary of the current community services functions 
pro^t^d by the education Institutions of ^stem f^ryland, and (5) a sum* 
m\ry of the existing nteds-survey data concerning coramjnity services In 
Western Maryland. 

Dortald AliKaridir, Ed«D 
Paul R, Lyons p Ph.D, 

J 

\ 
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COMMUNITY SERyiCES 



■ . The genesis^ the connunity service Idea dates back to Socrates and 
grew froiii his •'Socratic" style of Inquiry practiced In the streets and 
rorket places of ancient l^reece. Plato then emphasized the ^onnunlty 
education idea in his Republic . J The idea then prbgressed in the Lycium of 
Athens through the teachings of Aristotle. Jesus then practiced comnunity 
tducation in his teaching throughout the comnuni ties of His daj^. Then, 
during the Middle Ages, canters of learning (the early universities) came 
into existence and were places where the scholars of the time would gather ■ 
and provide comnwnlty education to the people through the dissemination of 
knowledge to those who would listen. During this time in the uleventh 
century, beqinning with the university at Bologna, the universities were 
closely tied to the society in which they existed.! 

However, as tfme progressed, the universities began to become less 
associated with the community as a whole, and began to becoine banks of 
knowledge for the rich and/or to a seject few. As Robert Hutchins Indicated, 
the universities of eighteenth century Western Europe had "s^unk into^a deep 
torpor from which they would not awaken for more than a hundred and fifty 
years." As such, the universities were not satisfyinq the increasing needs 
of the day. 2 

In America, during the eighteen hundreds, the development of comnunity 
services began with the establishment of the American Lyceum, which was 



lErwin L. Harlacker, The Community Dimensioa of the CornTiunity College 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc. , 1969), pp. 4-5. 



Zibid, , pp. 5-6. 
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dislgncd to (1) tllclt cUlzen parttc.lpatlon In comnurfUy davt1opingnt> 
(2) enhance fice-to-face connunity problem solving, and (3) utiliae avail- . 
able educational resoufces to solve the practical problens of the coMiunlty. 
The Lyceum giw rapidly before It finally phased out and yielded to the ^ 
Chautauqua whIcA. began In 1874^ which continued the function started by the 
Lyceum. In jfldltion, three other movements were directly concerned with 
connunlty services I.e., (1) the conmunlty school Cwhich Is devoted to 
service to the whole conmunlty- and the use of community resources as part 
of the iducatlonal fad! 1 ties of the school, (2) the connunlty development 
function of the university which Is devoted to the Improvement of the com- 
munity through extension services, and (3), the community college which Is 
devo^tid to serving the educational and dtvelopmtntal nteds of Its local 
community. 3 

The concept of higher education serving the needs of the common com* 
munlty has been dramatlcany enhanced ^ Federal legislation and funding 
beginning with the Morrell Act pf 1862 and extending through the Smith- 
Lever Acts of 1914 to the Higher Iducatlon Act of 1965. However, most of 
the recent history of higher education*! Involvement in community services 
education illustrates a very limited and highly selective role resulting In 
services provided only to certain segments of the popUTation, Hopefully 
the Impact of the Higher Education Act of 1965 and the increasing aware- 
ness of higher education toward community needs will expand' the traditional 
role and encompass all segments of American population. 

Definitions 

— ^ 

Several definitions of community services have evolved from its history 

to occupy current literature. These definitions point out the lack of general 

, _ _ . __ ^ . ^ 

3 lbid . , pp. 6-7 
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igrttmint among those Involyed as to what functions fall within the concept 
of coimiufilty stfvicis, Myron4 points to the tendency of higher tducation 
to crtiti di-vislons of community services which deal exclusively with short 
courses, seminars, workshops, lectures, consultations, concerts, community 
studies, and social action programs as separated from the degree and certi- 
ficate pfograre. In addition, he states that since the functfons under 
conimjnlty services differ from itisti tution to institution, it may not be 
desirable to establish a definition which is universally applicable, and 
points instead to the importance of the "orientation'' of the function as 
It is viewed In the light of its comTiunl ty-centered role. He then presents 
a commun1ty*oriented definition as follows: 

"Those efforts. . .often undertaken in cooperation with 
other cornnunity groups or agencies, which are directed 
toward serving personal and comniunity educational needs 
not met by formal collegiatf degree or certificate pro- 
grams . " 

He further states that these efforts "are concerned with identifying 
unrealized potentialities and unret needs, drawing together resources in 
the college and in the community, and creating appropriate educational 
pro grans 

Other definitionsS include the following: 

(1) Those services that involve both college and community resources 
and are conducted for the purpose of meetinq specified educational 
needs of individuals or enterprises within the college or the com- 
munity (Reynolds), 

(2) Various special services which the college rnay provide for its 
comunlty outside formalized classroom instruction (Johnson and 
Medsker ) , 

(3) The provision of a variety of services to the comnunity throuqh 
media other than courses and reqular classes (Basler). 



^Gunter A. Myron, Co]miun1tj^ Sej-vices i_n_^jh^ Co^^n^^ Col jane 
(Washington: American "Association of Corm]unTIy~lnd "Junior Collenes, 1 
pp. 1U12. ^ 

SHarlacker, 0£, cj^» , pp. 11-15 ^ 



(4) Educational, cultural, and recreational services which an 
aducational Institution may provide for Its cornnurilty in 
addition to its regularly scheduled da> and evening classes 
(Harlacher), 

A definition is presented in legislation under Title I of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 as follows: 

"For purposes of this title, the term 'community service 
prograra* means an educational program, activity, or ser- 
vice, including a research program and a university ex- 
tnesion or continuing education offering, which is designed 
to assist in the solution of cormunity problems in rural, 
urban, qr suburban areas, with particjylar emphasis on ur- 
ban and suburban problems, where the institution offering 
such a program, activity, or service determines 

(1) that the proposed program, activity, or service 
is not otherwise available, and 

(2) that the conduct of the program or performance of 
the activity or service is consistent with the institu- 
tion's overall educational program and is of such a 
nature as is appropriate to the effective utilization of 
the institution's special resources and the competencies 
of its facul ty. 

Where course offerings are involved, such courses must be 
university extension or continuing education courses and 
must be 

(A) fully acceptable toward an academic degree, or 

(B) of college level as determined by the institution 
offering such courses 

A taxonomy of community services has been constructed by Max R. Raines 
of Michigan States University. The taxonomy, in effect, provides a tenta- 
tive operational definition of community services and is divided into three 
categories I.e*. , (1) self-development functions, (2) community develop- 
ment functions, and (3) program development functions, ^ 

^^"Development Functions . Self-development functions, as defined 
by Raines, are "those functions and activities of the college primarny fo- 
cused upon the needs, aspirations, and potentialities of individuals, or 
informal groups of individuals, to help them achieve a greater denree of 
personal self-realization and fulfillment." Included in this catenory are 
the following functions: 



fi Hiqher Education Act of 1965 , Public Law 89-329, Nov. 8, 19tb 
^Myron, op. cit . pp, 14-16 ^^o 
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a. Personal Counseling Function - "Providing opportunities for 
cofmiunity mefrfcers with self-discovery and development through individual 
and group counseling processes; e.g., aptitude-interest testing, individ 
ual interviews, career information, job placement, family life^etc." 

b. Educational Extension Function - "Increasing the acc^slbility 
of the regular courses and curriculure of the college by extending their 
availability to the coninunity-at-large; e.g., evening classes, TV 
courses, weekend college, neighborhood extension center." 

c. Educati^l Expansion Function - "Programming a variety of 
educational, upgrading anAnew career opportunities which reach beyond 
the traditional limitations of college credit restrictions; e.g., 
institutes, seminars, tours, short courses, contractual in-plant 
training, etc." 

d. Social Outreach Function - "Organizinq programs to increase 
the earning power, educational level, and political influence of dis- 
advantaged; e.g., ADC mothers, unemployed males, educationally deprived 
youth, welfare recipients, etc." 

e. Cultural Development Function - "Expanding opportunities for 
comnunity members to participate in a variety of cultural activities; 
e.g.. fine art series, art festivals, artists in residence, conmjnity 
theatre, etc." 

f . Leisure- Time Activity Function - "Expanding opportunities for 
comnunity members to participate in a variety of recreational activities 
e.g., sports instruction, outdoor education, summer youth programs, 
senior citizen activities." 

2. C Oimunity Developrent Functio^ns. Cormgnity development functions 
are "those functions and activities of the college primarily focused upon 
cooperative efforts with cormunity organizations, agencies, and institutions 
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to improve the physical, social, economic, and political environment of 

the coiwiunity (e.g., hou|1ng, transportation, air pollution, human relations, 

public safety, etc.)." Included in this category are the following: 

a. Community Analysis Function ^ "Collecting and analyzing sig- 
nificant data which reflect existing and emerging needs of the community 
and which can serve as a basis for developing the community service pro- 
gram of the college; e,g,, analyzing census tracts, analyzing manpower 
data, conducting problem-oriented studies, identifying roles and goals 
of organizations, etc," 

b. Interagency Cooperation Function - "Establishing adequate 
linkage with related programs of the college and comnunity to supple- 
ment and coordinate rather than duplicate existinq programs; e.g., 
calendar coordination, information exchange Joint committee work, etc." 

c. Advisory Liaison Function - "Identifying and Involving (in 
an advisory capacity) key members of the various subgroups with whom 
cooperative programs are being planned; e.g., contnunlty services 
advisory council, ad hoc advisory council, ad hoc I'visory committee, 
etc." 

d. Py bJ^ic Tor urn Function - "Developing activities designed to 
stimulate interest and understanding of local, national, and world 
problere; e.g., public affairs pamphlets, town meetings, TV symposia 
urm, etc." 

e. Civic Action Function - "Participating in cooperative efforts 
with local qovernment, business, industry, professions, religious and 
social groups to increase the resources of the community to deal with 
major problems confrontinn the community; e.g., community sel f ^studies , 
urban beautif ication, community chest drives, air pollution, etc." 

.14 
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f, stiff Consultation Function ^ "Identifying, developing, and 
making avaHable the consulting skills of the faculty in community' 
development activities, e.g,, consulting with small businesses, advising 
on instructional materials, designing community studies, instructing in 
group leadership, laboratory testing, etc," 

\ 

3. Program Development Functions . Program development functions are 
"those functions and activities of the community services staff designed 
to procure and allocate resources, coordinate activities, establish objec-^ 
tives and evaluate outcomes/' Included in this function are the fonowing: 
a* Public Information Function ^ "Interpreting programs and 
activities of community services to the college staff as well as to 
the corTtnuni ty-at-1 arge and coordinating releases with the central 
information services of the college," ^ ^ ' 

b. Professional Development Function - "Providinq opportunities 
and encouragement for staff members to upgrade their skills in program 
development and evaluation; e.g., professional affiliations, exchange 
visitations, professional conferences, advanced graduate studies, etc* 

c. Program Management Function - "Establishing procedures for 
procuring and allocating the physical and human resources necessary 
to implement the community services program; e.g., staff recruitment, 
job descriptions, budgetary development * etc." 

d. Conference Planning Function - "providing professional assis- 
tance to community groups in the planning of conferences, institutes 
and workshops; e.g., registration procedures, program development, 
conference evaluation, etc." 

e. Facil 1 ty Ut 1_l_1zation Function - ''Encouraging community use of 
college facilities by TOkinq them readily accessible, by facilitating 
the scheduling process, and by designing them for multipurpose activities 



whtn appropflati; t.g., campus tours, ctntraHzed scheduling office, 
conference roore, auditorium design, etc*" 

f. Program Evaluation Function - "Developing with the staff the 
specific objectives of the program, identifying sources of data, and 
'establishing procedures for fathering data to appraise the probable 
effectiveness of various facets of the program; e.g., participant 
ratings, attendance patterns, behavioral changes, program requests, 
etc . " 

As such, comnunity services occupy a continuum of functions from the 
self-development (directed toward individual goals) to the corfinunlty develop 
ment (directed toward organizational and group goaVs) functions* . 

Because of the overall lack of agreement concerning what functions are 
GOfmonly classified as community services, Myron^ has constructed the fol- 
lowing continuum and classification: 

A Educational App roaches 

— — — Less Likely to be 

Instruction-Based Approaches: Classified as Corn- 



Fixed transfer and vocational- 

technical curricula 
Preparatory or remedial prograre 
Certificate curricula 
Single courses, credit 
Para professional prograrrs 
Term-length non-credit courses 
Short courses 

Workshops, seminars, conferences 
Lectures, panels, concerts 



mynity Services 



Other approaches 
Coordinative 

Consultative activities munity Services 



htore 1 i kel y to be 

Coordinative activities Classified as Com- 



^Ibid., p, 13 
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B. Orientation ui tterences 

Less Liktly to be ^ Hore Lfkely to be 

CI a ss If 1 eg as CoTmiun i ty ^ C1 as s 1 f 1 ea a s Cormiun i ty . 

Sefvfees Services ^ 

- Subject-matter orientation = Problem-sol vinq orientation 

- Not related or Indirectly - Directly related to corn- 
related to coimunity munlty 

- Emphasis upon deliberate - Emphasis upon inmediate 
study of issues and pro- response to concrete and 
blera contemporary Issues and 

problems 
- Instruction formalized In 

- Instruction formalized in terra of the needsi aspira- 
terra of rantenti gradeSt tionSt and potentialities 
credits, examinations of people. 

Further analysis of the literature provides one with an illustration 

of confusion between cormmity services, continuing education, and adult 

education. These categories are separated in various ways, including 

student age group, enrollment status (full- or part-time), time of day, 

etc. Although strength seems to lie in the classification and definition 

presented by Myron and Raines, one can conclude that the best definition 

and classification is ultimately generated by the specific Insti tut1on(s ) 

and its (their) community. Therefore, an essential part of this project 



1s to generate a definition of community services for the community and/or 
cormunities of Western Maryland, 

In an effort to begin this task, the project group interviewed members 
of the participating agencies and asked the question, '*How do you define 
cofTinunity services?". Perhaps the fonowing answers, along with the litera- 
ture definitions, can provide a starting point for the development of the 
def 1 n1 tlon : 

1. Allegany Coninunity College. 

- '-Any activity that is providing Instruction or services to 
persons in the cormiunlty other than through credit courses.'' 

- "^hose act ions/DroaraTC a community col lege undertakes Independent, 
or In cooperation with other community groups and agencies, wnicn 
direct educational resources of the cormunlty toward serving in- 
dividual, group, and comniunlty needs," 

- "Adult education courses.'' 
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2. Ffostburg Stati Collegt (Composlti Sumnary) 

"Community Sifvlcis include providlni continuing education, 
adult tducatton, and gentral community sefvices such as cul- 
tural banefits, library resources and the use of the college 
facilities," 

3. Garrett Community College, 

- ■Traditionally, It has been adult general education. 
Now we like to include younger people. An institutrbn 
should make its resources avanable to any student and 
the contiiunity , " 

4. Hagerstown Junior College, 

- "Continuing education is lumped in with community 
services. Continuing education can be, and is, 
anything and eyerything." 

5. Allegany County Schools, 

^ "Although there is no State definition, we stick with 
the informal State definition," 

- "Anything this organlzatlDn is doing outside of the 
normal functions of the schools," 

6. Garrett County Schools, 

- "The cormlttment is to the State's Informal defiiitlon. 
The making of bundings, transportation, and expertise 
available to the cormtunity; not directly related to our 
usual duties and functions," 

7. Washington County Schools, 

- ''Services which meet the public, private, and volunteer 
group needs that couldtnot be provided by themselves. 

It is a delivery syster^ to provide these services." 

8. RESA. 

- "Our whole service is to the community. Conmunity 
service to us is filling any need that the general 
publ ic has . 



Definition of Community 

The need may exist to define "community" as it applies to the edu- 
cational Institutions of Western Marylandi both individually and collec- 
tively . 

In recognition this need, and in an effort to collect data to be 
used as a startinn point for the task force, the project group interviewed 
merTt)ers of the par t^c 1 pati nn institutions and presented the question, "What 
are the boundaries and parameters by which your community is defined?". 
The followng answers were qiven: 
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1* Allegany Community College, 

"Wi have no sit boundaries 1n our community service 
programs, " 

2, Frostburg State College, 

'•Western Maryland Including the Tri^State Region,'^ 

3, Garrett Community College, 

*'No boundaries," 

4, Hagerstown Junior College, 

"No limits. We serve the region In confinunlty services." 

5, Allegany County Schools. 

"We have out-of-county and out-of-state students*" 

6, Garrett County Schools, 

"The County." 

7, ' Washington County Schools, 

"Washington County . " 

8, RESA. 

"The Tri -County Region of Western Maryland. However, 
we have the right to determine our own boundaries," 

CURREN T COMMU NITY S ERVICES I N WESTERN WRYLAND 

One of the major objectives of Phase I of the project was lo collect, 
collate, and, analyze the existing needs surveys and Institutional respon- 
sibilities for community service prograre , As such, the project team set 
out to collect the existlnq data concerning community needs, and to collect 
data concerning the coiminity services programs that are currently being 
operated by selected institutions in Western Maryland. In order to accom- 
plish this task, the project team surveyed several institutions In Maryland 
and Western Maryland. 

Needs Analysis Data , The results of the project team survey indicate 
that some community service needs analysis data did exist. These needs data 
include the following: ^ 
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1 . A Regiona l ETV Network : Community Needs and S ystem St ructure^ 
Hiftin HershkowltzV Operations Research, Inc. , prepared for the 
Regional Education Service Agency (1973). 

2 . Survey of Educatio n and Training Needs of Business and Indusyy 
In the Tri-State A rea, Tr1 -State Regional Resources Institute 
(1974). 

3. Needs Assessment of M unicipal Government , Allegany County, 
Maryland^ John N, Bambacus, Frostburg State Crfllfge (1973). 

4. Community Access to Gov ernment Program , David W, Edgerley, sub- 
fflUted to Mr. John N, Bambacus, (l974}, 

5. Staff development Needs in Maryland Adult C o n^ Education , 
Maryland State Department of Education (1974), t ~~ 

6 . A Survey of Business and Industry iii Garrett County, Maryland ^ 
Concerted Services in Training and Education, William B. Stenple, 
Coordinator (1971 & 1973). 

7. Educator's Needs Assessment Pro ject , Jae W, Choi, Frostburg State 
College (1974). — 

8. The Great Vaney, Educati on / Industry , Growth and Resource Study , 
ARC and ftESA (1^74) pp. 77^79. " " 

9. Western Maryland Public Libraries Long Ranne Plan for Development 
(1974), pp/§^10. 

The needs outlined in the above-listed documents are many and are of 
a varied nature, Fonowinq are selected examples from the documents: 

1, T^ ETV^ Survey, Within the ETV survey are identified needs of 
public school students and di sadvantaqed families, and Include (1) special 
education, (2) consumer education, and (3) health and nutrition education. 
Also, continuinq educatior^and technical training needs for teachers, health 
* ' service groups, business and industry, and public service groups, and the 
general public are outlined. These needs include (1) in-service training 
for teachers, (2) professional and paraprofesslonal inpservic^, programs for 
health service aroups, (3) management DrograiTE and prbfess ional aW technical 
improvement programs for business a'^d industry, (4) managerent programs and 
technical public service proarams for public service qroups, and (6) qeneral 
interest programs, social improvement programs and health education for the 
general public. The report also contains the results of a general interest 
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survty which creates reflection upon the types of programs that could be 
succtssf ul . ' 

2. Tht Survey of Education and Training Needs 1n Tr1-State , The Tr1- 
State Regional Resource Institute report 1s very useful* Within the report 
are the rtsults of a Trl-statt '*needs survey'' of Industry and business. 

The survey deternilned, within the many functional areas of business/ 
Industry operations* (1) If current training programs existed, (2) If there 
was satisfaction with these programs, (3) how many business/Industry opera- 
tions desired training/education asslstarvce 1n each of the functlanal areas, 
and (4) how many anticipated future needs for training/education in each of 
the functional areas. Many ideas for true community service activities 
exist within the report. 

3. Needs Assessment of Municipal Government . The Frostburg State 
College study pr^ared by John N. Bambacus presents the types of training 
programs desired by the governments surveyed. Included are assistance 
requests in the areas of (1) grant-in-aid programs, (2) revenue sharinq, 
(3) inter-local cooperation, (4) town law, (5) paper work* (6) election 
laws, (7) municipal law, (8) Robert's Rules of Order, (9) tavern licensinq, 
(10) development programs, and (11) environmental impact studies, (12) zoning, 
(13) building codes* (14) ecology, (15) managing human resources, (15) use 

of census data, (17) public speakinq, etc. Included are twenty-eight areas 
of interest by governments. Many ideas exist in this document also. 

4. Coffnunity Access to Government Program. This program included a 
survey which indicated that problems existed in the community that were not 
being solved. These problems/nieds are outiined in the report by David W. 
Edgerley andgnclude (1) emDloyment services, (2 ) recreational opportunities* 
(3) adult education opportunities, (4) infornial educational opportunities, 
(5) transportation, (6) health services, etc. The needs outlined in this 
report are abundant and, in certain cases,. very specific. 



5. Staff Development in Adult Continuing Education . This State 
Department of Education report points to the training needs of aduU edu- 
cation staffs, to the extent of adult education course work, and to the 
degree of Interest in further training opportunities. The data point to 

the need for adult education college credit courses. Included are "psychology 
of adults," "adult guidance and counseling," "current issues 1n adult educa- 
tion," and "human relations." Methods of delivery requested Include short 
courses and workshops of an inservice nature, 

6. Business/Industry Survey. Garrett County . This survey points to 
the common needs of the applicants for Jobs and/or the employees in business 
and industry in Qarrttt County. The report includes future employment needs 
and ideas for coirniunlty service educational programs. 

7. Educators Needs Assessment Project . This project Identified the 
educational needs of teachers/educators for the use of the Frostburg State 
College Graduate School. Included are (1) types of courses desired/needed, 
(2) convenient scheduling needs, (3) master's program needs, etc. 

8. The Great Valley Study . The Great Valley Education/Industry study 
includes a section dealing with programs that industry would desire for the 
development of their human resources. In addition, delivery mechanisms, 
such as workshops, are referred to. 

9. The Western Maryland Library Plan . This development plan, in part 
based upon a wide scale public survey, includes needs assessment data. 
Seven needs are realized and outlined, some of which seem to invite educaJ 
tion-library cooperative efforts. 

Within these needs assessrent documents may be areas where cooperative 
services may be d*1rable to the member institutions. These documents must, 
therefore, be revised carefully for possible coniTiynlty service program 
development. Cop/^s of these documents are available at the RESA office. 

U Li 
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Current Offerings in Western Maryland . Amonq the reasons for coll fe- 
ting data/ Information concerning current offerings In cornnunity services^ 
were (1) to Identify areas where institutional cooperation may be beneficial 
in terms of both cost and effectiveness, and (2) to establish a base from 
which future planning can develop. In addition, those current services, 
together with planned future services, can in theiraelves provide an opera- 
tional definition of community services as they currently exist. 

The following institutions were vtsited in this effort: 
(1) Allegany Conriunlty College 
' (2) Frostburg State Colleqe 

(3) Garrett Conwnunfty College 

(4) Hagerstown Junior College 

(5) Allegany County Schools 

(6) Garrett County Schools 

(7) Washington County Schools 

These Institutions w^re able to provide adequate information concerning 
corTfnunlty services that they were currently providing, 

L 

In an effort to collate these data, a matrix was constructed around 
the Raines Taxonor^ and a taxq^iony presented by Otto.^ Table I presents 
this matrix of comriunlty services and continuing education programs cur- 
rently being offered by Western Maryland institutions. 

The matrix presented in Table I is by no means considered complete, 
it is planQd that the Institutions' representatives at the group meetings 
may be able to provide further Information, However, one may note that 
the current matrix Indicates areas of ovetlap that can be a starting point 
for the exploration of cooperative efforts. 



'^Frederick F. Otto, Ap Analy| i s of the Present Status of Cormiunlty 
Services Programs Offered Tpy the Nb li^ Community Coti ages in 
(unpubHshed dissertation, George Wasbinqton Universitv, 1973), pp. 82»85. 
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MATRIX OF "COrt^UNITY SERVICES" AND "CONriNUING EDUCATIUN" 
BY MAJOR FUNCTIONS, SUB-FUNCTIONS AND 

PROaAHS AS PROVIDED BY WESTERN 
MARYLAND INSTITUTIONS FROM 1970 TO DATE 
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A. Personal Counseling Function 
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C* Educational Expansion Function 


















1. Institutes 
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3. Tours 
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5 Contractual In-Nant Training 


















6. Adult vocational 


















7. Apprenticeship program 


















8 Continuing education - trades 
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II, Community Davelopment Functions 
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^ B. Interaqency Cooperation Functions 
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C. Advisory Liaison Function 


















' 1, Community services advrsory 
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B. Professional Development Function 
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4. Advanced graduate studies 
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C. Program manaaement function 
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D. Conference Planning Function 
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E. Facinty Utinzation Function 
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Inttfaitiicy/Intfrlnstltutlon Cooperation 

One of the inj*' ©Mertlvei of the ppoject lis to foster Inteif^gency/ 
fnttrfrisfltutton coc^W^on in ttw developiiint ■ntf provision of specif ic 
eoemlty strvlets functions/pfogriiiis. As such, it seewi necessary to pro- 
vide iOM tMckgroiind Infomitlon corictrnlng (1) the developiri^t of an Idea 
Into a profNMi and (2) Interagency cooperation. 

DevelopBiatit of an Idea 

The literature concerning ppogram planning, developaitnt, and Imple- 
mentation Is extfemsly abundant. Many restarch works have dealt with the 
suAi|^* Bu* perhaps the best model for action can be derived, from the 
exttn^n work of JB Lon Hefferlln In his research on academic change. 
Included within his "essential Ingredients" for action, Hefterlin lists 
the following characteristics which he and his research team found to-be 
particular contributors to the devalopmtnt and Implamantation of educa- ^ 
t1onaKsirv1ces: 

1, A market Is tssential • 

2. A model 1$ naided for emulatlen* 
3* Ideas need circulation* 

4. A key action agent Is necessary. 

5. One or more "marginal" meffters are necessary. 

6. Resources must be available. 

In the following paragraphs, each of the six above-mentioned '"essen- 
tial Ingredients'" fr©►exf^U1ned. 

A Market is Essential . A market for new ideas — a demand for improve 
went and for services — is necessary. In order for an idea to be accepted 
and to gain momentum, it needs an environment that Is receptive — an envir 
ment that needs the service that the development and implementation of the 
Idea wll 1 provide* 



A Madtl is Waeded for Ewglitlori . "Pit Htffeflln study points out that 
new indels of stpvlct ppogpiw irt ntctssary for use as ewmplts, pace 
timamt aM cs^Mtltors In wrdar to intfoduca ictlon successful 1yA.^detd, 
this Is tha cisa with most nOT-reseifeh agencias. If A service aganc)' Is 
ranvantlaUlly successful, Inltiatlvt In the fonn of progrw restarch cannot 
bt fxptcted to come from It. 

■ Ideas Need Circulation . The Investigators In the Hefferlln study con- 
eluded that for new educational services to take place, circulation of an 
Idea or ideas must take place. This they said is accompllshtd through sev- 
tral mechanisiTS. These rechanlsms Include the circulation of individuals 
from Job to job, proftssional mietings, professional journals, educational 
associations, newsletters, retreats, workshops, services, and tours. Through 
these mechanisms, individuals within agencies/organizations are able to be 

exposed to innovative ideas. 

A Key ActTan Agent Is Necessary . Per^^ the rrost important conclusion 
of the Hefferlin study was that vital people ai^s^vocates of new Ideas exist 
at an institution/agency. The study also points o^^that educational insti- 
tutions undertake fiew functions by adding new wenibers . ^^^newcomer, the ^, 
Investigatofs contend, is likely to brinci new perceptions with him. The^ 
advocate of a new idea, whether he/she is new op'^not, is a ne4ssafy-i'ngre' 
dient, carrvlng, circulatintf and seTTTng^-^he idea to otheTS>''' 

One or More "Macrfna r' Menters is Necessary. "THc^Hefferlln study 
indicates that marginal members can greatly affect the operations of an 
Institution/agency whose livelihood is not dependent upon It (patrons, con- 
sultants, benefactors, etc.). 

Resour ces Must Be Available. It noes without saylnei that in order to 
implement a program/seryice, adequate resources must be made available to 
accomplish the job to be done. Although many different avenues can be 
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AValUble te fund a progrim/sepvlce. the lipplwientatlon of an Innovative 
prograii/Sifviee autoMtlcajly Involves the availability of the existence 
of one or wm Raf^lnal nMbers «<ho are Instrmental in acquiring the 

« 

Interaqeficy Cooperation ' 

The characteristics that must exist before true Interagency coopera- 
tion can take place in the planning, development, and implei«ntat1on o^ a 
coniwn program/service art as follows :10 

1. Cooperating agency goals/objectives (mission) must overlap. 

2. The proposed pfogran^servlce must fit within the overlap and 
must be of such a conmon priority and of such an Innovative 
nature as to be attractive to each agincy. 

3. The resources of each involved agency must be limited. 

4. Each involved agency must gain something overall, and not lose. 

5. The client group to be served must be new. 

6. A coordinating leadership element must exist or be developed. 

7. .ffie proper planning, development, and implemtntatlon structure 
must be developed in such a way that it enKan|es and insures the 
direct Involvement of each agency, 

a. Personnel from each agency must be assigned, as part of their 
Individual Job descriptions , a role in the planning, development, 
and Implementation of the program/service. 

9. Adequate resource allocation methods must be devised and agreed 
upon by each agency, and a fiscal agent established. 

Each of the above-stitid elements will be described In the fonowing para- 
graphs . 

The Cooperating Agency/Goals/Objectives (Mission) Must Overlap . In 
order to have interagency cooperation In the plannlnq, devtloprtint, and im- 
plementation of any service-program, the goals and/or objectives (misslonf 
of each agency must have something in commpn with the other agencies involved 
Obviously, one cannot expect agencies with completely different missions feo 

lODonald'L. Alexander, "A Study of the Case History of the Family Aide 
' Program as it Relates to a Theoretical Model of Idea Development, Interagency 
Operation, and MuUI-Funding" (Cumber] and; Regional Education Service Agen 
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froup togt^tf to dt1l¥er a eomon service. An exaiivie of ml si 1m overlap 
Is graphically Illustrated In Figure 1. 

Tht Proposed Program/Sttrvice Must Fit Within tht QvefUp . Anothtr 
obvlolF essential elanant of Interagency cooperation Is the fact that the 
prograia/servlce which Is to be provided In a mutual effort of the agencies 
Involved must fit Into the "coRRDn ground" area of agency mission ovtrlap. 
A graphical Illustration of this "conmon ground" Is preseftted by the ^aded 
area of Figure T. Anything else will result In the encroachMent o{ 
agency Into the goals of another. 

The Resoufcas of Ejch Agency Must Be Limited , Tfili auttof feels tHtt 
In order to enhance and permit Inteftgeney raoperatlori, each intertsted 
agency must be eKptriencIng a llfnltatlon In its ffsdyrces, for withqyt 
resource limitation, an agency Is free to accompl ish all of Its goals and 
o^jectl vtt and has no need to undefgo tht efforts necessary to cooperate 
with other agencies In ordir to acconipilsh some part Df Its mission* . 





\ 



Fiqure 1 

Agency Mission Overlap (Shaded) 
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Eieh Afltftcy Mmt Gain wd Hot Lost , in order to have trut Intar- 
egency eooperatlon, each agency that evgntinHy becomes Involved In a co- 
operative effort to ^ovlde a program or servlci to a client group must 
IWlfi sMRethtng tn t^e proetss. Tnts ^tn Is usually an aeeoapttstiiient of 
a goal or an ofcjtctlve that would not ctherwlse be accoii^lihed, and thtts 
would shed li^t dn the success of the agency In Its eyes and In the eyes 
of ilgnlf leant oil^rt. If the cooperative effort, on the other hand, ny 
cause the agency to lose lomething (such as a client group or an objective), 
then that agency will not deslfe to see the prograni/servlce succeed and 
will, therefore, not help In the efforts toward s(|ccess. 

The Client Group Must be New . This essential elerent of intefagency 
cooperation can be closely linked to tht alement discussed liiinediataly 
above. It Is included because service agencies geneftlly do serye a^client 
group or a ptrt of a client group that will accept and use the service 
provided* This element of the rodel states that in order for interagency 
cooperation to take place In a service agency sphere, then^the service pro- 
vided must not elash with a service already provided by one of the coopera- 
ting agencies In such a wayies to cost that agency the loss of a supportive 
client group or a part of the supportive client group. Rather, in order to 
promote interagency cooperation* a nev/ client group must be found, 

A Coordinating Leadership Eleront Must Exist or Be Developed . In any 
effort to provide services, an element of leadership must exist. In the 
case of an Individual agency* this element could be an administration plan- 
ning team. In the case of mul ti -agency cooperation* this leadership elefnent 
must also function as a coordinating element between agencies in order to 
promote proper planning, development, and impl ementatlon of the service and 
to guard against the violation of the elements of the model. In this element 
the time factor becomes very Important in that if such an aaency already 
exists, the chances of successful mul ti -agency efforts ar& greatly enhanced. 



If ilannt dotf not exist at th« tlie of the presentation of 
of the InteragMcy service* then the successful planningt develo^nti and 
liplewntatlon of that service Is directly related ktf the ainunt of tine 
required for the creation of this eV^nt. This ooordlnatlon and leader- 
Ship ilmtntp In tht eist of Intera^ncy coopefat1on« my tikt tht forin of 
Inttragtncy adm1n1stfat1?e body pf eonMltti€p or It nay be a itparitt aginey 
dtsii^td to handli ttit Itadtrship and coordination functions of Inttrtgthcy 
cooptfatlvtSt as long 'as tht significant mmbers of tach ai^My art, dlrtctly 
Involvtd In the wernanct of the aordlnatlng agency. 

The Proper Planning, Devtlopment, and IfTplemefitatlQn Strycture Must Se 
Deyeloped , In order to promote Interafency ^operation In the prevision of 
services, and In order to insure suecess of such multi -agency effbrti, care 
must be given to develop a structure which allows and Insures that each 
agency Involved be adequately rtpresented and acting in the original plan- 
ning of the servleei the development of the program that win deliver the 
service, and the Implementation oT that program. No agency must ever feel 
as If it is not directly Involyed wt^t^ all facets of the prograni and is not 
making an impact upon the overall direction of the program. The structure 
of this element usually takes the form of an interagency conrilttee which 
has as its members those persons who have decision-making authority in their 
Individual agency or those persons who have Immediate access to the decision- 
making authority. 

Personnel from Eac1i Agency Must B e Assigned to th e Inter agency Effort . 
In order to enhance interagency cooperation efforts, and in order to insure 
the success of those efforts, personnel from each cooperative anency must be 
assigned, as part of their Individual job descriptions, a role in the plan- 
ninq, development, and impleTOntat ion structure of the program/servico . All 
too often, personnel are assigned to a job without the supervisor/supervisors 
sitting down with the indivitlual and assessing the individual's Job duties or 

no 



««hj#ct1vts. Unless the Indfvldual/lndlylduaTs who irt asslp^ to rtpftstnt 
tiM fgtney In tht pUnnIng, deve1o(»iint,*ind lBpl««ent«t1on pf tht bwUI- 
igency service, art speclflCilly tsslgned, not only the duty,^ut the aiount 
6f tt«s fltcessipy, ttte •txterfiil'' Ifftefigeiicy (feopepttlv* effort bMoaw 
secondary and does not hive proper priority ranking. The asslgmiitnt of the 
' Interagency service to an Individual or to Individuals rtqulres, the state- 
MAt of the specific objectives In the job description and the asslgnnent 
of a priority rating with respect to the time required. 

Adequate Resource Allocation Methods Must be Devised and Agreed Upon 
by Each Agency . The devel opnient and ifnpl«nBnttting of any service requires 
allocation of resources^ In the case of a Si^rvlce effort that requires 
■muUi-agency iftvol vement , a budget must be built, and each agency must fully 
undfrs-tand and coninit its obligation. This comni ttment must be in the form 
of a contract or wfltten document and be agreed upon by each agency. In 
addition, a fiscal agent must be designated in order th handle tw f^ow m 
resoyrces and to have the responsibility of accountability. 

If these characteristics/conditions exist or pe developed, true inter- 
agency cooperation In community services can exist. One task of the task 
force is to pursue these conditions in terms of 0) do they currently exist, 
and/or (2) can they be developed. 



SUMMARY 



Given this information concernlna (1) deflniiions of jcbmnuni ty ser- 
vices, (2) needs analyses report* ■^^ununity services, (3) current com- 
munity services being provided by ducational institutions of Western 
Maryland, and (4) cf.aracteri st1cs/cond1t1ons for cooperative efforts, the 
Task Force is challenged to (1) create a definition, or definitions, of 
community services for Western Maryland. (2) identify priority needs to.be 
served, and (3) develop ideas for cooperative efforts wtiere they are obvious 

and desirable. i 63 



t Spee1f1ct11y» the purpost of the next phase, phase 2, of the project 
Is to bring togithir Institutional represtntatlws of tht RESA apncles, 
along irith reprtstntitlves of feglonal and state educatlontl ag^cles and 
afffnttest^ eoTlaboratlvely on stren^henlng and d^eToptfif Cflm- • 
■Ifnity strvlCM and nntlnuing education In Appalaehlan ^i^land. . 
The objecti vts of phase 2 are: 

a. to tMifiiiti (1) existing (and past) prograni, pr«ct1CM «nd^ - 
policies relating to eontlnuing educatlon/eonminlty lervlcis; 
(2) needs surveys; and (3). future planSp speculation and trends; 
all In order to determine what has been deyeloped In tlie area 
and where It seem to be headed; 

b. to Identify those prograin areas and Institutional resources 
whf ra .cooperatlvi or collaborative progrannlng can most effec- 
tlviily meet the area*! needs; and 

c. to develop for the chief executives of the member InstltutlonSt 
a set of guldellnei and procedures aimed at more effective pro- 
grartfilng. Staff development and Inter-Institutional confmjrilca- 
tlon* 

The second phase will coffwenet In early January, 1975, and will ter- 
minate on April 1, 1975. In ordir to perform efficiently and efftctlvely 
during tht second phase, the Institutional representatives will be guided 
by two prorfess consultants throughout the entire phase. The process con- 
' suUants will guide the group through the target objectives relying prlmaVlly 
on organization development strategies which have been expressly tailored 
for this particular process consultation. 
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PREFACE 



On the f©n owing pigts 1$ faund thi overall destgn for 
phtit^.twD dMht ^'Oltcti that fiv tht >*orkfng and qroi^h pHlsli 
of the ^rojiit. The^ dHifin Is basid,|1n large meaiuret on tht^ 
work Completed In the rtsaarch ^fekdiv^lopra tha 
Canter f^sr the Advaneed Study ol^Raeational Administration 
|CASEA) at-the University >f Ortgon, 

We believe that the research and outConiei of the wprk at* 
CASEA aptly lend themselves to the task- at hand. The frame- 
work, methodologiy atd tools Used in phase two have been adapted 
for use In this particular projeft. We believe further that th 
product of our collective efforts as well as the effects of the 
Interaction occurring In phase two will serve to strengthen 1h- 
stltutidnal ties In our region. 
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Phase Two - An Introduction 
1, Introduction 

Spacifical ly, the project in question is to: 

(a) collect, collate, and analyze the existing needs surveys and 
institutional respo^slbll ities for cormunity services and con- 
tinuing education programs; 

(b) identify those program areas and Institutional resources where 
cooperative or collaborative progranmiinig can most effectively 
meet the area's needs; 

(c) facilitate institutional identity through program concentra- 
tion; and 

^ (d) recommend to the chief executives of the RESA member institutions, 
policies and procedures necessary for mre effective programming, 
staff developmefti and inter-institutional cowAunication . 

In order ^0 achieve the objectives, the project was segmented into 
three, .^-rrti-discrete phases: ^ 

(1) collection, puliation, and analysis of existinq data concerninq 
community servi ces/continu 1 ng education in the rtgion; 

(2) meetings of institutional representatives to serve as a task 
group in the satisfact'on of objectives b, c, and , above; 
and ^ 

(3}» ^"pf|fa^fat^?i and submission of the findings and recommenda- 
<^ tior^^P^^ei^rOL ^ totne aaency chief executi,yfes for review 

and aQ|j€n . • ^ 

Ob^ctlves 



■^iTbMf are -three mawr gt; iecti ves to oe realized in rnase 2* 
(i^/£o ^Jtamine: (]) existing (and past,' proqrams, practices an: 
policies relatinq to continuinq education/community services; 



(2) needs surveys; and (3; future plans, speculation and 
trends; all in order to determine what has been developed 
1n the area and where it seems to be headed; 

b. to identify those program areas an^ tnstitutlonal resources 
where cooperative or collaborative programiing can rost 

# effectively meet the Area's needs; and 

c. to develop for tNe chief executives of the merrtDer Institutions, 
a set of guidelines and procedures ai^d at more effective pro- 
grarrinina, staff development and inter-institutional commijjjjca- 
non . 

■ / 

« / 

3 . T 1 mi n g/ Pro c ed u re s 

Tha. second phase will commence 1n early January, 1975, and _ 
will terminate on April 1, 197b. In order to perform efficiently 
and effectively during the second phase, the Institutional repre- 
sentatives (hereafter, IR's) will be auided by two process con- 
sultants (PC's) throuqhout the entire phase. The PC's will guide 
the nroup throuoh the tarqet objectives relyinn imarily on 
ornanization devel opfTient strategies which ive Dec- expressly 
tailnred ^or this particular process consu .^t^nn 

4. Expected Acti vities /Outcomes 

[he activities prepare^ for the phase two segnent will be 
arrayed below in a macro-des^'nn for organ izatlonal development 
,0D) and vn 1 1 be mre fully elaborated in micro^desinns in a 
separat%.^report for each ele^^ent identified in thp overall 
4rnacro/ desinn, ^utco^nes ^i i ' expressed bv achievenent/mas tery 
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Organization Developnient 

1 . Introduction 

Organiiation Dtvelopment (OD) is a conceptual framework as 
well as a strateay to help organizations meet the challenges of 
their particular setting or environnient . It encompasses a theory 
and a techpology to help organizations become self-renewing and 
sel f -correcting systems of people receptive to nfeded change and 
able to respond with innovative and integrated progfams and 
. afranqenients (1 , p J 0) . 

The strategy assunies that many of the difficulties and prob- 
^ )em which faca^changi|g organ1i|tions arise from the dyn-mic^ 

bf the group, <6e s^iJU of the individuals ifi^Jt. The quality 
of soiutipn€^-gener^t€d is largely determined by these dynamics. 

Jn^likr^S^nsftivity traininq (T^Gro^jps), OD works chiefly with 
inUct, tas^-orlerfted groups and training focuses upon increasing 
the effectiveness of group inenibers' interaction and their satis- 
faction in it. 

2. Features and Characteristics 

a. Primary focus is on adaptability of orqamzational members 

b. ^Methodology focuses on task/problem resolution achieved ^hrounh 
shapinq of emerqent arnup dynamics 

c. Trainina phases focus on probl em-sol vinq, comrmjnication skills, 
decision-making, confT^>t resolution, and clarification of goals 

3. Value of O.D. 

Prior to 1970, oD was used alrost entirely in the business/ 
industry Lector of tne environment, altho^jgfe only a handful of 
such orqanizations weA involved (2). Today, in 197b, many hundreds 
pernors Twny as h^'-'O'^^r^^ ^ave appi ipfl -P stratenies yanous 
ways. Perhans onlv one-^feurth of that number of non-profit ::r 
public service orqanizations have experiencen OD technoloav. 



Findings generany indlcite that OD training enhances 
dicision-raking, produces more effective solutions to problems, 
iniproves staff meetinqs. Increases the number of useful innova- 
tions attenipted within an organi za tlon, creates a more open com- 
munications "climate,'* and makes the organization more attractive 
to the members (3), 
Educational Organizations (Present Case) and 0.0, 

1 . I ntroductlon 

The institutional repre^^r * we% IR's) comprising the task ^^/^^ 
qroup represent 3 county school s/sternSi 3 comunit^ collegeSs a 
s^^e colleqe, a reqlonal educa a1 cooperatiyes a state depart* 
ment of education , and a regl onal li brary , This constituency 
clearly represents the educational comunity. The group consists 
of 15 members^ * ^ 

2. Assumptions 

a ^he IR's are quite homogeneous in terms of education, experience 
anVi wor)<. settir^ 

b. Most of the I^'s represent cornplex organizations 

c. The orqanizations represented are dissimilar to businesses and 

industrial firms and manifest several characteristics (listed 

below) which are to be considered in OD desltfln , part 1 1 'J I rl y 1n 

W 

the micro-desi qns (2;: 

, -- " >^ 

loal Differentiation 

(a) (ioals in educational or qanizat ibns are almost never 
expl 1c i tl y stated; 

(b) There is qreat diversity in goals for pu:;lic education / 
( organ i^ati on i y and a steacy prcl i f era t1 on of tnem; 
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(2) Role Differentiation 

(a) In qeneral» there Is little job ^fferentiation in 
typical educational organizations* and, 

(b) Even thouqh differentiation is minimal, speciaTiza- 
tion (teaching discipline, student personnel, adminis- 
tration, finance, etc) is extrefrie, 

(c) Finally, it is assumed that the qroup task represents 
a probl em . 

3. Special Attributes/Nature of Educational Organizations and Individual 
Members 

Given the above assumptions, the macro-design and subsequent 
micro*desiqns for the tailored OD strategy must reflect in activi- 
ties and expected behaviors of IR's, role differentiations, paucity 
of explicit goal statements, P's composite characteristics yis-a-vis 
the specificity of objectives to be attained. In brief, the OD . "/^ 
strateny will, necessity, be tailored to fit thi s ^particular sit4^'-/ 
ation . . ' 

0. Ntecro-Desiqn Format: ^ne Desiqnat ive-Appra1sive=Prescriptive (DAP 
Approach to Problenn-Sol vina 

1 , I ntroducti on 
The racro-des^an will be based upon the assumption thit the 

activities to be Derformed by the IR's, 1n sum, approxi mat^^probl em- 
SolviRC. Problem-solving designs represent only one facet of OD 
applications, ' ^ 

2. Definition of DAP 
The wrk Naqle and Balderson (3) at the Center for Eauca- 

tional Policy and Manaqement at the University of Oregon fepresents 
an attempt to develo;.^ a techno^oqy of orob I em-soJ v inq and tc revise 
trlining materials to ioc^ease tne effectiveness of groups tend to 
* define problems in terms of prescriptions for actftn than as 
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discrepancies bttwetn actual and desired states of affairs. 
&*oups tend to confound the Issues of (1) group functioning and 
malntenince and (2) the task or situation that lies before them. 

DAP represents a set of concepts and procedures that group 
fnembers can employ to refine their probl em-sol ving skills 
(indivlduany and collectively) and bring them into play o* real - 
life every-oay nteds, OAP involves the mennbers of a group 1n 
' generating and using three kinds of Inforfflatlon: dtsign^tlve (D) 
Inforrotlon about the ''what is" State of affairs; comparable; ap- 
praisive (A) inforTOtion about "what is preferred;'' and prescrip- 
tive (P) inforTOtlon that suggests what to do vfhen discrepancies 
can be identified between "what is" and "what 1s preferred.'' 
(3, p.v), 

3. How DAP is Used 

As the group generates and uses the various types of informa- 
'^"^^ tion the process Is realized. Group menters identify problems, 

clearly and specif Ically. Plans or prescriptions are prepared to 
deal with the most critical problem areas and irnplefnenta tion con- 
siderations as well as monitorlnq and evaluating considerations 
are thought-through. Various strategies are enplbyed through the 
process to enhance group functioning.'"^ essence, the task-or1en- ^ 
tation and process-orientation are balanced in order to enhance 
group fu?^ct1on1nq-, ^ 

4, Rationale for Choice of DAP f^crO'Design 

The fundafflentaUobjecti ves of phase two conforni almost perfectly 
tjf'^n CWP approach. That is, IP's will each be presented with a • 
COT^eheniive set ^..information wnich will serve to represent the 
"what is" diTOnsi^', Discrepancies, environmental constraints, and 
\^ othfr'.V'lmitlnq factors *wHl be processesi and the IR's then i^ill 
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arrive at set of probable solutfons to the questions raised by 
the objtctlves. The parallel between the t»sk at hand and the 
Mff approach Is quite prominent. 
ilrt^-Otsign for Phafc 2 
U Basic Stfatgg^/Tlffilng , *^ 

THe 15-pcrson IR group, led by two process cor •jltants w 11 
fueet for total of six days comprising 42 hours. The i '^r^* .re 
IndieatM that 30-40 hours is a bare minimum for this type of 
activity to havt positlvr effects (4, p, 15), Hence, a 42 hour 
intervention satisfied this basic criterion. 

The basic strategy employed tvlll be the DAP approach to 
prDbleiii SDlving buttressed by conventional OD activities as part 
of mlcro-dtsigns for each of six elements identified in this 
nacro-desi gn, The six Drocess elements do not achieve a one-to- 
one correspondence with the six days. Each process element 
requires a separate des^'qn and each process element has its own 
flexl ble time-frame, 

The process eleTOnts defined and elaborated bfilow represent 
^ the overall process desinned tailored specifically for this activity. 
Each process element is supported with assumptions and rationale, 
2, Process El ements 

The stritegy will focus on six elements to Include: 

a. Entry 

b. Contngnicati ons Training 

c . Contract ^ui 1 d inq 
^ d Problem-Sqlving 

^ e. Contract Reinforcement 
f , Eva! uation \ 

Below, each o* t^fx^e "la^nr eler^T'its w'll be exflmined wit>^ 
definitions, ^assumptions , and underlyinfi rationale for use set 
forth. This naterial as developed will serve as the macro-cesiqn 



for phase 2 with micro-design Independently developed foV the 
approprlati elements. 
3. Entry 

(a) Definition - The entry Is the readiness preparation for partici- 
pants and the express commitment of key executives and all partici' 
pants to enter Into the group process, 

(b) Assumptions - As we prepare to begin with process consul tation^ 
we can assuine that the greater part of the entry tlemnt has 
been successfuny achieved. We can assume that key executives 
are supportive of the endeavor and that there Is a willingness 

to participate. 

(c) Rationale - The chief executives of the member agencies articu- 
lated the need for cooperation in the region with regard to 
community services and contlnyinq education and supported and v 

^approved of a proposaf to secure funds for a project designed 
to address itself to such issues* These chief executives acting 
as a board for the regional cooperative approved the final pro- 
posal (elements of which required a significant amount of hands - 
on participation/. This action demonstrated not onlv the recoq- 
nition of need, Dut derions trated support and willinaress to at- 
tempt a new approach and expend extra effort. When the proposal 
was funded, the chief executifes and key personnel in each 
aaency were interviewed as part of the diagnostic information 
qather i nn effort . Conmi tment ^ as to oroup process pa rt 1 c1 pat ion 
wQfe ^'fixea, Ir *'or^"ndt v: n arid data c^nct^nino rales, ^uture 
pl%is, oraanizationaT commitments and the like was aathered. 
Commitments to oa^ icipate t^ere ^irr, t^at ts, tne diaonostic 
interviews were time cnn^Rinq and aenepated mycn 4nfortMtiQn 



and evtn more questions. The first group retting day was 
tstabHshed and all participants agreed to meet at the desig- 
nated tinie. 

The first half of the first meeting will find the chief 
executives pnd the institutional representatives meeting to- ' 
gether as one large group. This joint meeting will cement 
the entry with the executives giving the endeavor credence, 
Importance and legitimacy, Basic ground-rules, objectives, 
background, and detailed explanation of the diagnostic data- 
gathering procedures and analysis will occur during the joint 
meeting. This activity will terminate the entry stage. 

Cofmuni cation Traininn 

- 1* 

(a) Oefinltion - training in skills and processes of transmitting 
of inforration from one persw to another, 

(b) Assumptions - We Msume that because organizations have not 
only formal but informal Mmmunic|tions networks that these 
networks Intertwine with many other .networks when several 
independent orqani lations agree to cooperate on some issue. 
Further, as the number of organizations communicating increases 
and as the number of individuals across organizations are com- 
municating, muc^ distortion is generated in the evolving netj 
works. Distortion increases as different types or organlza^ns 
(public schoolsi colleges) att^pt to comunicate. Finally, as 
Schmuck, Runkel , et al . point out, "human relationships and pom* 
munication are completely Interdependent; improve one and ycr^^ 
will also improve the other (5, p. 39)," 

(c. Rationale - Commjnications training serves to introduce key 
elements t^e particular endeavor wnile servina as a means^ 
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for dtsensi tizing participants, establishing basiCt informal 
channels (even structures) and, most importantly, as a means 
for c1a?r1fying what is said and what is meant. This will 
become clearer in the following section, t 
Contract Building 

(a) Definition - a strategy developed by the consultants to develop 
group consensus as to the fundamental 1mplementat1ori of the DAP 
Problem-Solving Approach, 

(b) Assuming, that in working with a group of individuals represen- 
ting the educational communityt we find homogeneity in terms 

of personal characteristics, great simularlty in terns of 
organizations represented and relatively little job differen- 
tiation. These features, in general , would not seriously conflict 
with a task-oriented, problem-sol ving approach. In terms of 
goals of educational orqani zations which are relatively ■'fuzzy," 
coupled with the diversity and multiplicity of said goals, it 
would seem that a problem-solving approach is alripst required. 
The above variables present in this situation, when htrh-^^^ in 
a manner to permit analysis via the Fiedler Contingency ^Iddel 
of leadership (6, p. 5)1), clearly point to tm need for a 
human relations style on the part of the consultants. The 
situation, as per Fiedler, is neither highly favorable nor 
unfavorable r» 

It is assumed that a logical definition of time and resource 
constraints, information available, and the neneral txiiectdtluns 
of tfie Supra-s tructure ^ t^e euucational cooperative, ^^iK reinforce 
nodls wmc*^ wiM adQDt tne approach as rrFsentcw. \v\ es- 
sence, the arou;; ♦ it is as^ine^^, wMl a^iree to a jc; t 'j^'^ adart) 
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thi DAP approach as a logical choice of tools witl^ which to ' 
appfOich their task, 

(c) Rationale - While the group ^requlres the human relations ap- 
proach in terms of Intiraction; the parareters of their charge, 
and the constraints of the* environment In terms of time and 
other resources require the grotip to agree on the use of a 
structural rethod for achieving the task} at hand. The group ^ 
win have to arrlv^^ at consensus on how to proceed , what roles 
to assume, what to antlclpatt as outcomes and how to monitor 
on^going activity. The group will tstablish a set of goals 1n 
an explicit manner and as an emergent consofluence of this 
activity, the group will have developed its norms. The norms, 
in this issue, serve as the "contract" for group action. 

Problem- Sol ving (D.A.P, - General) 

(a) Definition - the resolution of any discrepancies between an 
actual state of affairs and some ideal-state. 

(b) Assumptions - The problerre* however, vaguely defined hereto- 
fore, are generally regarded as: (1) a low level of knowledge 
as to the amount and kind of community service/ continuing 
education (CS/CE) taking place in Western Maryland; (2) a low 
level of knowledge as to needs assessed and programs planned 
for CS/CE in the region; (3) once recurrent needs and future 
needs are identified^ can agencies pool resources to meet needs 
that cannot be met by one agency alone; (4) how is tjhis assess- 



fnent, prograrrfning j and implementation to be co^^inabed. It 
is assumed tnat in this probl em-sol vi ng task, each gfoup member 
and nis orgamiation ^ill Denefit not only from tne aialogue, 
role e)(ploration and other activities, but that all will benefit 
from the resolution of the problem. 
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(c) totlontlt - The pfobleffl. In qenefal terms, ^as bien articulated* 
The.rtal problem^ of course, Is the working-through the problefn 
on the part df the gmup, .In tenns o^MHjj^^^^coifimjnl cation, 
each iifenfcer of^"^ ^^^^eeds_p^ ^*ce the 

group and he ne^ds to tcn^^^mdT^T th^se problftms have the 
highest priority for all group ifiembars (3, p. 14)* The problem- 
solving process is psychologically a highly recursive one In 
which the phases or steps Identified in the lofical analysis of 
the problefn may be done, and re-done again as new Information 

becomes available creating a need to return to precedinq steps 

■ . - - -i 
In the process. "Viewed in this way, the process emerges /^s 

one of the evolutionary, cyclical movepient from relatively 

vague, imprecise, and incomplete formulations of a problem state 

ment to increasingly refined conceptions of the problem, and 

ultimately, to some deliberate form of action to alleviate It 

(3,'p. 17)." , ^ ■ 

(d) Data Analysis - Basic Notions 

Given thtt the group will have access to the ph^ase 1 

detailed above, it is loqical to assume that most of the data 

and information fequired for the, inquiry ftages will be'readfly^ 

available. The data analysis examination will serve to clarify 

the "what is*' dimension, The ''what should be'' dimension will 

receive clarification as the group begins to wor^ through the 

inquiry Stages. It will be the task of the consultants tp aid 

the qroup ''d wori^ 1 ng-t^rough the ^myl ti d1 mens lonal probjems (and 

solutions) t^at arne-' frun- groun attention to conveninn and 

emergent issues. 
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(e) Inquiry Stages (O.A.P. - Specific) / 

(1) Deslgnatlve Inquiry and Resolution - Where are we now 
•XCS/CE); where have we been;' where do we seem to be 
headed? Do we need more informatlDn? 

(2) Appralslve Inquiry - What is likely> occur in the 
future; what should occur in the fijture, and where would 
we like to be? Do we need more Information? Check under- 
standings, perceptions, agreements, disagreements and per- 
sonal goals. 

(3) Prescriptive Inquiry - Given the "is" and the "should be," 
what do we do now? What are the constraining forces? 

What are the facilitating forces? Can these various forces 
be ordered by importance? How are constraininq forces min- 
imized? This activity will generate, hopefully, a valuable 
set of ideas . 

(4i Resolution - What is the course of action to be follows? 
How is it documented? How specific is it? Are barriers 
to implementation accounted for? Can the plan be simulate 
and tested? Do we need mre information? 
Reinforcement - Final Modifications 

In addition to the six days required for the process activfty, 
after the group's product is ful ly- docuraented . edited, duplicated, 
and distributed, to the chief executives, the group members and 
th% chief executives will meet in a day-long session to make any 
final adjustments to the planned course of action and to achieve a 
more complete understandinq of how the member institutions can col- 
laborate on implementation cf the course of action. 
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8. Process Evaluation - A process evaluation will occ\»* and will taKe 

into account the following three vifiables (5, p. 342): 

(1) interpersonal Coimiunl cations Skills 

(2) Ability to participate productively In the group problem- 
solving sequence. 

(3) The ability to seek out and make productive use of information 
from other persons and subsystems, 

A before and after design will be employed to assess effects. Obser- 
vation, questionnaires. Interviews and the like may be used* (1) during 
the entry stage and (2) at the end of the 6th day of the endeavor. 
Summary 

The foregoing presentation of design serves to highlight the ines- 
capable fact that group functioning is both content and process-oriented. 
If the group is to be protective in the achievement of Its task(s) then 
some attention needs to be given to the working relMionships ^f the 
group merrters. 

The design is product-oriented in that it seeks to firmly establish 
th%9fcgpp activity as a problem-sol vina one; at the same time care is 
tak#^fo assure that group meters are considering the issues at hand 
(cofmunications training) and to assure that the group establishing its 
own standards of performance (contract/norm buildinq). Activities to 
be developed in the micro-desiqns are based upon the assumption that 
the interactive process is a growth process for all aroup members as^ 
they seek to determine the "whys" and "hows'' of interagency/interinsti- 
tutinn cooperation in the Drovision and e^ftension community services 
and continuinq educatmn Ao'.te^n Marv^and a^u: environs. 
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1. ' Aptitude-Interest Testing" 
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Cafeer Infoffflation ~ 



Fawny QpunseTlnfl "" 
Personal Ccunsellm 



2. 
3. 
4. 

5. - - „- 
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FT 



rr 



TTT 

rr 



ro 



IT 



T 
T 



1 .3 



rr 



0 - 2 
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Functions, Sub-Functions and Programs 



El 



Culturtl Ptytlep went Function 

K Mat Art ScHes 

2. Art hts tivals 
3. 



Current 



Ratings 
Fytiifi 
T Range 



F. 



Artists in Resid tnce 
[nwiiMi iH^ Theat er" 

5. Klinetarium (Gd) 

6. 

7. — — 

8. ' — _ 

§. 



Lei surest i me Activity f-unctinn 
Sp grts Instruct Ton 

2. Uu tdoor Ed uc a 1 1 o n 

3. youth Programs ~ 

4. Senior Citizen Activities 



B 



CoHiiHjiity Development Func tions 
A. conwUmt^ Anal ysts Func'tTdn — " 
, T"i Ana l ^z i ng tens us Da ta~~°~' 
2. Anai j^zTng Man power-' Data 

Ion due ting P b I - 0 r 1 p n f. e ri S 1 1 tKTi 
Identifyinq RoTes 
Organization s 
Iden tt fy fn fj Weds 



3. 
4. 





rnteragency Cooper a tTof 
talenciar CoordiriaT n 



ige 

iTe _ _ 
rnformaCTon 



T 

?, 
3. 

4. _ 

Ad V 1 Sory^TaTs g n '^Jn ^1 

2. W Hoc AcfvT 
3 

PublTc TCrum Fu n r i 
1 . PyTrTTTTfa Tr : 

4, Spelters^TijV^^^ 



T; CorSnunTry 

4 . Enyf ronn^tyrTcT^v riT? 
Sta fynCons y1 ta t fon^Ty n c t f on 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



J 



TonVuTtTn g ^H^^ 



dvi SI ng on Tns> rye':- n 
pe^ qn 1 n g CofTri u r iT t " , rtL'-n . 

L^^^T^^ Tes t 1 nq ^ ^ ^ 



J 



1 ri/« 



111. 



Functiofis, Sub*Fynct1ons and PfograifS 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT FUNCTIONS 
Pub lie [nforrotlen Function 



t Rang6 / 



Ratings 
future 
t Range 



Naed 
J Range 



S. 



E. 



t: 

2. 
3* 

Pirofisilonal Dtv glQpront Function 

1 . Profesilonal Aff niatfOT? 

2. Exchangt VliJtatlons 

3. Proff silonaT Con^if ences 

4. Advanced Sradyatt Studlts 
5. 

Program ManageTOnt ^unctTon 

1. Staf^ ReerultBient 

2. Job Pescrfptions 

3. Budget Deyeloprent 
4 



Conferinci Wanni ng fun ction 
1 , Re gistration Procedures^ 



2 . Program Deyglopme^ ) 

3. Conference Eval uati on 



Fac1^ ^Uti11^at1on Function 

T ~~ 



CQn^grencg Rooms 
^^T^r^ducati on Facil 1 ties 
^ecT B a t I o n Fa c i '] 1 lies 
AudHorl urn 



.^...^ u s To urs 

Control, Sc ^ieduling Offi^ 
assrooms 



2. 
3. 
4. 
, 5. 
6, 
7. 

Program l:va1 uati gn FunctTon 
T, PaftTCipant^a tfngs 

2. Attendan ce Pattern T^ 

3. |ehayfora1 Changel~~ 

4. Program Requests 



IV. OTHER 




EKLC 



